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ON? FOREWORD 


This is the report of a conference on reading and it will hardly be 
appropriate to preface it with a foreword which will make it possible 
for any potential readers or reviewers to skip reading it. Its proposals 
and recommendations must be read carefully and critically by all those 
who are interested in this urgent national problem. It is not an 
educational issue in the narrow sense of the world but has its ramifica- 
tions into many phases of our national life. We cannot fight ignorance 
and superstition or increase our efficiency or broaden our interests or ` 
guard the citadels of our democracy or build the edifice of the “good 
life" unless we can become an “educated” nation in the deeper sense of 
the word and, for this purpose, reading with discrimination and intelli- 
gence is a basic condition. "The foundations for it must be laid in the 
schools and the movement should gradually spread upward. "This con- 
ference and the pilot project in Delhi that preceded it were concerned 
with the problem of studying what can be done realistically within our 
resource limitations. 


It is obvious that, even with our small percentage of literacy, the 
size of the problem is immense and it would be impossible to make 
any effective impact on it unless similar experiments are carried out 
all over the country and the various proposals that emerge are 
implemented in schools and colleges. But the creation of interest in 
reading and the cultivation of sound reading habits depend not merely 
on what the teacher does in the classroom or the library but also on 
the availability of good books suited to the different age groups and 
the mànner in which the library service is organised. This calls for 
the active co-operation of writers and publishers and of Education 
Departments which are responsible for the provision of libraries in 
schools. If good books are made available in the various Indian 
languages and in English, half the battle will be won—on many fronts. 
Children will get interested in reading and the reading interest will 
abide with many of them in later years. This will increase the demand 
for books and writers and publishers will find it worthwhile to write 
and publish good books. The small editions in which books are 
published today in India is not only a discouragement to writers but — 
if I may say so respectfully—a national disgrace, which must be 
removed. Also, if Education Departments become more sensitive to 
this need and realise that, in the matter of improving a school internally 
its library comes first in order of priority, they will devote more funds 
to the purchase of books and this will result in increasing book sales. 


I should, therefore, like to make a plea for creating a nation-wide 
“climate” for reading which may pave the way for book-mindedness 
We can utilise many agencies for this purpose. The radio could initiate 
programmes which will bring interesting books, good books great 
books within the ken of different classes of readers. Book exhibitions 
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EUR arranged not only in big cities but even in small towns and ` 
oC d = are any schools and libraries to serve as nucleus 
орао ш с opinion could look upon “booklessness” which 
bio Bo co Y гош educated „persons today as a social disgrace. 
aed oe quicken the conscience of our teachers, educationists 
a P Isons in general to this challenge and they take it up 
ed manner, it will have served a useful purpose. 


K. G. SAIYIDAIN 
Educational Adviser, 
Government of India 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


FRIENDS, 


May I offer a sincere welcome to all of you who have 
come here to attend this First National Conference on Reading? ° It is 
part of the burden and sorrows of my office to speak at many conferences 
but there is hardly any subject on which I would rather speak than the 
subject of "Reading". It is a modest, unpretentious word but its ramifica- 
tions go into many aspects arid phases of our life. I presume every one has 
a certain partiality for his or her special weakness and tends to generalise 
on the basis of personal experience. That may partly—but not, I hope, 
wholly—account for the emphasis that I am inclined to place on it. I had 
the good fortune of being born in a family which has had commerce with 
books for generations. Many of its members read books, wrote books, 
invested their small savings in buying books and generally regarded 
reading and study as woven into the tapestry of their life. It is, therefore, 
neither any wonder nor any credit that, growing up in this atmosphere, 
I learnt to love books and regard them as the core of the human heritage. 
It has always seemed to me that a bookless life is an incomplete, if not 
empty, life. It is the study of books—and, of course, the personal influence 
of good and great men—which give depth and breadth to life, which 
enables us to break through the barriers of space and time and to link 
our petty, mortal lives to the spell of immortality. The generations that 
are gone beyond recall, the nations and civilisations that have perished 
live in their creations, amongst which books occupy a place of honour. 
"They enshrine their thoughts and feelings, their dreams and aspirations, 
their comedies which enliven, and their tragedies which ennoble, life. And 
it is not merely a question of my thinking so—the testimony for this view 
is impressive, indeed, I was greatly struck the other day by this quotation 
which comes from Bartholini: "Without books, God is silent, justice 
dormant, natural science at a stand, philosophy lame, letters dumb and 
all things involved in darkness." 


And I said to myself prayerfully : *Please God, let us do all we can 
to reinstate books and reading in their proper place in our national life 
so that God may be heard and justice. may be awakened, that natural 
sciences may march forward to victory and philosophy thrive, that letters 
may speak with the tongue of angels and darkness may give place to light." 
This conference is part of the effort to make the prayer come true. 


You will notice that I have referred to “Books and Reading", for the 
two are inseparable and neither can enrich life by itself. If we have 
books but do not know how to read properly, we will stand disconsolately 
by the door of our treasured heritage without the key that can unlock it. 
This is the case with many literates even in educationally advanced nations 
where literacy has come but the ability to read with discrimination has 
tarried. On the other hand, if we have learnt to read but good books 
are not available, we shall either remain intellectually and emotionally 
hungry or learn to subsist on poor, cheap mental fare. We in India are 
suffering from both these handicaps. A large majority cannot read at all 
and a majority of those who can are unable to distinguish gold from tinsel. 
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And to make the situation worse, there are not enough good books— 
at least not in Indian languages—for those who can and do wish to read 
intelligently. 


What is the way out? I would not venture to suggest the answer 
which this conference has been convened to work out. But I would like 
to share a few ideas with you on the whole problem of reading as I see it, 
mainly from the educational point of view. As you know, our present 
educational system is usually criticised as being too “bookish” and 
“academic”. While I share the point of the criticism, I doubt whether 
the use of these two words is appropriate. It is not “bookish” because 
it does not centre round books or give them their proper place. There 
are a large number of students who pass through schools and colleges 
with their minds unscathed by the fire in great books. What people really 
mean is that it is not bookish but “textbookish” education which is quite a 
different matter. An ordinary textbook is as different from a creative book 
as great music from the cheap songs that flood the market. And when 
even the textbook is replaced by the horrible notes on which students 
often rely for passing the examinations, there is no education of the mind. 
Again, it is not “academic” either, for “academic” means several things— 
sceptical, scholarly, theoretical— with none of which are the schools 
primarily concerned. They are mainly engaged in purveying factual 
information which is often of doubtful value and utility. The problem 
of education, therefore, is not one of reducing the importance of books 
but of ensuring their proper use. Sometimes people labour under the 
misapprehension that Basic education tends to belittle books. Nothing 
of the kind. Basic education, rightly conceived, envisages that the existing 
divorce between theory and practice, between knowledge and work should 
be eliminated, that experience—concrete, practical experience—should 
become the basis of learning—the basis, mind you, not the whole of it— 
and that the book should enter on the scene to enrich and illumine it and 
give deeper insight into its social implications. The productive work in 
which the students are engaged will quicken the words and ideas of the 
book into life and the study of books will give significance to their work. 
I would, therefore, personally be inclined to argue that, in a Basic school, 
the proper use of books is even more important than in ordinary schools. 
The mental vacuity, the poverty of general knowledge, the lack of general 
interests in students against which our educationists haye been bewailing 
is due, in a large measure, to the fact that, at home as well as in schools, 
they miss the refining influence of good books. If these indignant 
lamentations of educationists and public men are to be anything more 
than a kind of emotional release, measures must be Шү one pur 
wide scale, to create an abiding and healthy interest in e d RE ор 
proper skills and techniques of study and to produce the EE ур 
literature to feed this interest, It is a problem which parents and teachers, 


authors and publishers must all co-operate to tackle. 


I should like to repudiate here firmly the charge often yn led against 
children that they are not interested in books or reading. M ezponda a 
is entirely different. I have found the bulk of children readily гарод e 
to books. If books of the right kind are brought into their en, bac 
teacher is himself a lover of books, they take to reading as a п Wer 
to water. But if there are no books suited to their age, ability an s ; 
if they have not been trained to read properly, if ci m iB 
indiflerent and attaches no importance to general reading, if the 
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library or reading room but books are locked in a musty box or cupboard, 
stored away in a dark corner—if such is the state of affairs, would it be 
fair to put on the children the blame which must lie on the parents and 
the teachers? In the case of children, as I have sometimes put it m the 
words of Professor Adams, the “watering spot” is more important than 
the “pruning hook”. We should release the children’s impulse to read 
for enjoyment and pleasure and not worry ourselves unduly about the 
quality or didactic value of the reading material. The question of direction 
will become important when the water has begun to flow! Naturally, a 
sensible teacher will ensure that at this tender age undesirable books are not 
placed in the hands of children but beyond that there should be no strait- 
laced restrictions. Interests differ enormously and they must feed on appro- 
priate mental fare. “Good literature” must not be interpreted in a narrow, 
school-masterish sense—its definition and scope would vary from age to 
age and sometimes from child to child. A well written exciting adventure 
story or a school yarn may, at a certain stage of development, be more 
appropriate than an “uplifting” book, written without understanding or 
imagination. I remember in my school days it was not considered quite 
proper to read fiction but I am sure you will agree with me that good fiction 
can be as educative, as ennobling, as vital to the culture of the personality 
as any other kind of more respectful literature. 


Having admitted the need for a catholic approach in this matter, may 
I suggest that teachers must constantly strive to improve the standard 
and quality of students' reading and to refine, deepen and broaden reading 
interests so that literature of good quality will make its appeal to them ? 
I deprecate the present craze for thrillers, sex and crime and murder 
stories and penny-dreadfuls in general not so much because they are bad 
in themselves—which they certainly are—but because pre-occupation with 
them over a length of time gradually makes us incapable of responding 
to the thrill of great literature. It is important to remember in this 
connection that it is not so much the theme which determines whether a 
book is healthy or unhealthy as the treatment and the manner and motive 
of its presentation. In some of their plays, the Greek dramatists and 
Shakespeare tapped the depth of human degradation. Dostoevsky wrote 
about crime. Zola wrote about sex. At a different level, Conan Doyle 
created the modern detective novel. They are not less readable or 
educative because they deal with sex or crime or horrors, It is the author's 
insight and sympathy and understanding which retrieves the themes from 
banality or sensationalism and invests them with passionate human 
significance. On the other hand, in concentrating on third rate books, 
the higher powers of the mind remain passive, the senses are titillated, 
action in a crude sense holds the attention and the reader is anxious to 
rush through the suspense and surprises to the inevitable end. Feeding 
on this kind of stuff from day to day, his human and aesthetic responses 
become dull and deadened. When he comes across a really good book— 
even a good noyel—where the pace is leisurely, where the study of human 
character occupies the centre of the stage, where there is a conflict of 
ideas and values, where the whole gamut of human emotions comes into 
play and not only a few spicy bits torn out of the total context, he finds them 
dull and boring, not realising that the dullness is in him, that it is he and 
not the writer who is a deadly bore. And, of course, he does not realise 
what he is missing by becoming deaf and insensitive to great poetry and 
drama and fiction and history and biography and science and psychology. 
So if in our schools and colleges we are unable to build a bridge between 
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juvenile interests and the maturer reading taste befitting the adolescent 


and the adult, our education has failed in one of its most important 
Objectives. 


You have before you the report of the Delhi Reading Project, which 
has been so competently produced by the Director and his colleagues, 
particularly Dr. Rahman, who has put in a great deal of devoted work 
into it. Its main conclusions will probably be confirmed by your own 
experience and you will agree that reading is still a greatly under-developed 
and under-valued art, both at the level of children and adults, By and 
large, people in our country do not read enough, most of them do not 
read with proper understahding and for pleasure, unless .you interpret 
pleasure in a very cheap and limited sense where the object is to kill time. 
To make matters worse there are not enough good books of the right 
type for them to read and the library services have not yet been developed 


adequately. They should give you a fairly good idea of the magnitude 
of your problem. 


It is a matter of some Satisfaction, however, that a number of steps 
have been taken in the last few years which show that we are beginning 


and adults. Some of the State Governments have also adopted similar 
measures. A National Book Trust and a South India Book Trust have 
been established to bring out good books, mainly at the popular level 


and ata reasonable cost. A Children’s Book Trust has been established 
at the initiative of that doughty champion of children, Shankar of 
Shankar's Weekly, who has already est 


in the enchanted domain of children’s a 


brought together an impressive and 
from about 40 different countries; de 
production are still far behind many 


that a well-conceived and efficient service can stimulate reading interests 
enormously. We are also engaged in building up, Slowly and steadily, 
a library movement in the country which will Operate at the State IS 
the regional level, the district level and the village level. But many o 
these libraries are still somnolent; they have to be dci o CELER 
All these are good omens, no doubt, but they are er ee : 2 ү 

organise this movement on a comprehensiye national basis at a Am 
and, for this purpose, reading must be envisaged as a a ivity 
from childhood, through adolescence to adulthood. The Basic a. is, 
however, the school level where the child cultivates Шз Skills сап 

attitudes, needed for the cultivation of good reading habits. he library 
should become the .throbbing heart of the entire school to which е 
School activity must make its own contribution and from which it азу 
its inspiration. І have seen the miracle happen in a few good sc| E 
and I am credulous enough to believe that it can happen in many more. 


/ 
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The project that we have initiated in Delhi-is a modest feeler towards that 
miracle ! 


This is, however, a miracle which calls for a co-operative and concerted 
effort from many quarters—ífrom parents who are often not book-conscious, 
from teachers who are too pre-occupied with textbooks and routine matters 
to become worthy conductors of book enthusiasm, from authors who are 
too ill-paid to bother, from publishers who are more worried about eking 
out a more or less, modest income from their books than about producing 
“good books, from a public which does not believe in buying books,'and— 
may I say in confidence?—from Education Departments who are often not 
as concemed—or as convinced—as they might be that investment in 
books and libraries is not a frill or luxury for the fat years but an inevitable 
feature of all good education. It is a difficult assignment that I have in 
view for you—breaking down inertia and indifference in so many different 
groups, but history teaches us that faith has moved, and perhaps can still 
move, mountains ! 


I should like to take this opportunity to express my sintere thanks to 
the principals of the Delhi schools for their ready and wholehearted 
co-operation in this project, and also to thank my colleagues of the Central 
Institute of Education and the Ministry of Education on their behalf, for 
it is not so much that they are doing our work but we, i.e., my colleagues, 
who are giving what little help they can in work which is essential for all 
the schools and their principals. 


I will not take any more of your time but wish you a successful session 
and hope that your deliberations may help to quicken national interest 
in this problem. We are not yet a nation of readers and our traditional 
respect for books and knowledge has to be translated into love of reading, 
for profit and pleasure. Through books our day to day work will acquire 
meaning; our leisure will have grace, and the little, stagnant pools of our 
life will be enriched by the thoughts and emotions of the greatest men and 
women who have graced the world with their presence and carried it— 
often reluctant and protesting !—towards light. 

К. С. SAIYIDAIN 
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DIRECTOR'S ADDRESS 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


As the director of this conference, I extend a hearty welcome to all 
our distinguished guests of this morning and to the delegates to this 
conference who will be participating in the deliberations that we shall have 
during the next two days. 


Some of you may be aware about the background of this conference. 
Last year, some time in January, we organised a local conference on 
reading and as a result of that conference we developed a project on 
Reading for Pleasure in seven of our local schools. When we met làst year 
and discussed some of the problems that stood in the way of reading for 
pleasure, we noticed, firstly, that the curriculum in our schools was over- 
loaded and that it was responsible for hampering the development of 
interest in. reading in school children. We also felt that our schools 
were wont to give our children heavy assignments to be worked at home, 
and many of these assignments did not encourage general reading but 
were restricted to the textbooks. This practice too comes in the way of 
encouraging children to read.  Thirdly, we felt that our system of tests 
and examinations was another impediment in the way of reading for 
pleasure. I shall have to say a little more about examinations presently. 


Mr. Saiyidain in his inaugural address has very rightly stated that it is 
wrong to call our educational system “bookish”. Very rightly he thinks 
that it is "textbookish". If it was “bookish”, our children would have 
taken to books more readily; but they are confined to prescribed textbooks, 
and, therefore, do not get an opportunity to go in for wider reading. 
Actually, we have noticed during the project that we organised in Delhi 
that our examinations came in the way of our children's reading for pleasure. 
In the report that will be read out to you presently you will notice that one 
of our observations was that the children's reading was not continual. There 
were breaks in their reading and these breaks usually occurred during the 
examination periods. The principals and teachers of the seven schools met 
every month to evaluate the progress of the project. At these meetings it 
was revealed that children read fewer books before and during the terminal 
examinations, and in one or two schools they did not read at all. 
Examinations, therefore, are a real impediment in the way of encouraging 
children to read for pleasure. 


This state of affairs, you will agree. does not prevail only in the secondary 
schools to which our attention has been restricted in this particular project. 
You will find it also in the primary schools and even at the college stage. 
As a matter of fact, during the last few days at the Institute we have been 
interviewing a large number of graduates for admission to the Institute, 
and whenever we questioned the candidates on their reading during the 
last few months, we found that they had little to say. There were just one 
or two exceptional candidates out of about 200 interviewed who told us 
that they had read as many as 40 to 50 books. 


One of the reasons for this state of affairs, as revealed in the working 
out of the pilot project, is the lack of interest on the part of teachers. Very 
few teachers themselves read. Very many teachers are not acquainted with 
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children's literature, particularly literature in English. One of the problems 
that may be considered by the group that will be studying reading at the 
college level and also by the group that will be studying reading at the 
secondary level might be how to enthuse teachers themselves to read. We 
might also consider what training colleges can do to develop greater interest 
among their students in reading. Another reason, as most of you know, is the 
inadequacy of children's literature. This morning's Statesman bemoans 
the quality of the books published in India exhibited at Shankar's exhibition. 
We have organised a small exhibition here, and there too I think the fact 
becomes very obvious that the quality of books produced in this country 
is very poor, particularly in the way of illustration. Mr. Saiyidain has 
referred also to the fact that reading is not encouraged in our homes, "Very 
few parents, even those who have been educated, encourage their children 
to read; they do not read themselves. To tackle the parents will be extremely 
difficult, but something can certainly be done to improve our school libraries, 
which are very, very poor. 1 recently had an occasion to go through a 
dissertation on school libraries in a district of one of our bigger States, 
and this is what the candidate had to say: "Libraries lack books suited 
to the tastes and abilities of students. They have outdated books. Besides 
this, students seldom read them because they do not get any opportunity 
to read them. No regular amount is spent annually on the purchase of 
books. This results in mental starvation of students and teachers. The 
papers and journals which are purchased by the schools are seldom provided 
to the students. Even teachers do not get an opportunity to read them." 


I think this is a picture not only of schools in one district in this country 
bu: practically of all schools in India. Our school libraries have been 
neglected in the past and continue to be neglected today. 

I was glad that Mr. Saiyidain made a reference to the place of books 
in the Basic schools. What he says is theoretically correct: that in the 
Basic school—probably even more than in a non-Basic school—the book 
should occupy a very important place, but what is to be found in actual 
practice is very, very different. If you visit some of our Basic schools 
you will find that they have practically nothing that can be called a library, 
and even if they have some books, the children are so much pre-occupied 
with craftwork and with the correlation of learning with the basic craft 
that they are given very little encouragement to read widely either for 
knowledge or for pleasure. Now this is not a defect in Am of 
Basic education itself but it is certainly a defect in the working out of 
the system. As Basic education becomes the national system and as it 
gains in strength, there is a danger that books might be ousted out of the 
elementary school, We have to be on our guard against this danger. 


ay a few things about the pilot Broject Mr. Saiyidain was 
ier dus. ie said that children are fond of ош Опе at ee 
that has been proved by this pilot project is that c Ше а Fs зец 
{о read if the right means аге adopted. In some r 18 IRE р 
the children have begun to read so much that it has really become a 
problem now how to control and direct their reading. 


A second observation that can be made on the basis ar the project 
is that the passion for reading is infectious. We started 2 ^ ue аа 
in each of the seven schools, but it became а Po or s уы 
these schools and for the teachers in these schools to know what a 
for the other classes in the school. The library facilities were not A 
and children from the other classes, sometimes from the other sectio 
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of the classes selected for the project, came and demanded books. If this 
kind of infection spreads, it would be a good thing because something 
would have to be done to augment our school libraries which are so very 
weak today. 


A third fact which revealed itself during the project was that the extent 
of the students’ reading was dependent upon the enthusiasm of the teachers 
concerned. With the more enthusiastic teachers we found that the children 
were reading more; with the less enthusiastic they were reading less. This 
proves, therefore, that children read if they are enthused and encouraged 
by their teachers or by their parents. 


A fourth fact (which is not disclosed in the report on thé project 
because no research study was made of it but which came to light in our 
monthly discussions) was that this additional reading for pleasure did 
not have any adverse effect on the examination results of the children. 
Itwas feared in the beginning that this kind of encouragement to a 
few selected classes in the schools might affect their examination 
results adversely, but that has not happened at all. On the contrary, we 
have been told by the teachers concerned that the children who have 
been reading. extensively have improved in their language ability, in their 
powers of using the spoken and the written word. 


Yet another useful development of this project was that a number 
of activities centred round the reading of the children were taken up in 
some of the schools. For example, in one of the schools, dramatic activities 
were based on the books read by the children. In other schools, the 
children produced magazines based on their reading—both general and 
subject magazines. In some of the schools, bulletin boards were used for 
displaying drawings and paintings made by the children based on their 
reading. The bulletin boards were also used for reviewing some of the 
interesting books read by the children, АП these were side developments 
of the main project. 


We will presently have a full report on the project from Dr. Rahman. 
But before I request him to present his report, 1 wish to thank all of you 
for attending this inaugural session and the delegates for coming to this 
conference. My particular thanks are due, of course, to the principals, 
teachers and librarians of the seven co-operating schools for the enthusiasm 
they have shown in working out this project. My special thanks are also 
due to the various publishers who have made the exhibition of children's 
literature a success, This exhibition has been organised mainly by Dr. Kaul 
of the M.B. Boys Higher Secondary School and Mr. Chakravarti of the 
Raisina Boys Higher Secondary School Our thanks are due to them 
and their colleagues, to the children. from their schools who are 100! king 
after the books and to the publishers for their co-operation. We hope 
that it will be possible for us who are engaged in the pilot project to 
purchase some of these books and make them available to the schools. 


I now request Dr. Rahman to present his report. 
E. A. Pires 


REPORT ON THE PROJECT—READING FOR PLEASURE 


N. A. RAHMAN 
Introduction 


In an age so passionately devoted to the ideals of universal literacy 
and education, the media of mass communication, particularly the film and 
the radio, have attained an impressive degree of importance and utility; 
and, as such, it may appear somewhat polemical to assert that these other- 
wise admirable media have a retrogressive influence in developing the 
distinctive flavour of proper education by recalling the classic Baconian 
aphorism—*Reading maketh a full man". Indeed, it is the consistent and 
appalling failure of the present educational system to develop the taste Tor 
discriminating reading in the students that is a significant pointer to the 
general fall in our academic standards. The sensuous attractions of filmic 
melodrama and the titillating strains of light radio music jointly militate 
against the development of pleasurable reading which requires a sustained 
intellectual.effort. Of course, the ponderous examination consciousness of 
our educational system, the stress on reproducing facts rather than their 
understanding and appreciation, the overcrowding in schools and.ill-equip- 
ped and poorly managed libraries, and the constant pressures of sumptuously 
produced foreign and indigenous magazines that appeal to the sensual and 
not to the intellect are all well-known contributory factors which stand in 
the way of realising Bacon's concept of a fully developed personality. 


Quite paradoxically, our students are not averse to books, for the 
emphasis on book learning, albeit bazar notes and digests, is, again, one 
of the unhealthiest features of our education today. It is the lack of 
appreciation and understanding of good books and the failure to derive 
pleasure from a habit of discriminating reading that underlie the problem 
of educational growth. There is altogether too much emphasis on the 
accumulation of facts and the acceptance of ready-made theories and 
opinions to almost stultify any attempt for developing individual creative 
thinking and the associated problems of sociological growth in an evolving 
democracy. In a sense, T.S. Eliot has crystallised this crisis in modern 
education when he enquires, *Where is the wisdom we have lost in know- 
ledge ?" Yes, it is the primal conflict between wisdom and knowledge that 
has to be resolved and the proper place of each assigned in an educational 
system suited to the needs of an egalitarian society. The specialisation and 
fact-finding so necessary to the needs of a technologically sustained indus- 
trial society should be counterbalanced by a more integrated conception 
of human equality and the widening of human sensibilities. This and the 
closely associated problem of leisure in an economic system distinctly tend- 
ing towards automation underlie the present movement of General education 
in our universities. But no amount of generalised courses can by itself 
attain the goal of human self-development unless the way is prepared in the 
schools for discriminating reading for pleasure to provide the essential attri- 
bute of an educated person—the continual desire to achieve the contempla- 
tive stimulation of contact with the ideas expressed in worthy books of all 
ages. And it is only through such a gentle process that we can rightly hope 
that our children would, in course of time, develop the sanity and mental 
robustness to unhesitatingly accept the desirable good with a precise sense 
of judgment. This refinement of intellectural sensibility is a subtle point and 


APPENDIX II 
TABLE I 


Showing the composition of the sample of children included in 
the project 


“SI. No. School Class(U) Number Class (L) Number Total 
1 Ga 9th 56 7th 50 106 

2. G0) 9th 44 6th 29 ds 

3 B (1) 9th 43 7th 60 10 

4. B (2) 9th 40 5th 33 73 

5, В (3) 9th 43 7th 49 92 

6 B (4) 10th 41 7th 44 85 

7. B ७ 9th 42 6th 39 82 
TOTAL 309 304 614 

TABLE II 


Showing the frequency distributions of the number of books read 
per child in the 5 schools according to class and language 


School (1) 


Class (U) Class (L) 
No. of books English Hindi Total in Total “English Hindi Total 
m. = Мален 
1 — 4 2 4 2 12 5 5 
5 — 8 6 E 5 m 14 11 
9 — 12 27 28 11 14 
13 — 16 13 12 10 10 
17 — 20 Уз 1 6 6 
21 — 24 3 3 2 1 
25 — 28 1 1 1 2 
29 =H 32 3 Ys 3 de E ^ 
33 — od 5 v2 XM eee 1 1 
СЮ ИЕ ЗША маа оке 8 
School (2) 
0 3v nS 10 А 
1 — 4 17 16 17 18 7 `3 
Ju E 5 6 8 5 13 9 
9 — 12 - 1 2 Y. 8 11 
13 =, 16 1 1 2 1 4 
Ts 2) 1 3 » ET 1 
21 — 24 - sd 1 
25 — 28 1 1 : p D 
29 — 32 E ou н P A ДУ 
33 — 1 Z 1 Sm Ai e Ue eee e RN ндү. 
\ EE. 
TOTAL 25 25 44 24 = ж шышы ыы WI FIOR EN 29 
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School (3) 
Class (U) Class (L) 
नमन NG gang जा NE] 
No. of books English Hindi Total English Hindi Total 
0 - = 18 BS x 9 
e 20 17 15 Е 35 35 
5 — 8 2 11 13 3 14 14 
OM ib) 1 1 3 a 3 3 
13 — 16 a 1 1 th m E 
17 — 20 ad 1 A 
21 — 24 BS 
25 — 28 1 
29 — 32 1 x 
33 1 2 
ToraL 23 33 53 is है कक a Г NE 
School (5) 
0 0 री 2 A P 
К = d 20 6 9 17 4 3 
S e 5 2 7 1 né 1 5 
C EL 1h 2 6 7 11 11 
13 — 16 1 6 5 16 17 
17 = 20 1 2 2 2, 5 3 
| == Ei 2 3 y 1 4 
25 — 28 m 1 3 Hn 3 3 
29 — 32 zi E 1 b 1 Е: 
BS Usi. DEP rti Be is TANI с ксы 1 1 3 
т 06 O ee ырык ы 26 40 43 18 49 49 
School (6) 
0 ^ £ P ^ 
ES TI 8 15 Es 8 8 
5 — 8 11 17 6 16 16 
9 — 12 17 3 10 9 9 
BI lf S16 3 da 13 4 4 
172089050 1 2 5 2 2 
Dm 24 1 2 3 2 2 
у = 28 7 E 1 1 
ys BW 3 1 1 
пз 1 1 


41 В 44 
سج‎ 


° TOTAL А! 39 


TABLE Ш 


ie the distribution of the total number of books read in the sci 


Total books Number 
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needs to be distinguished from the acumen of weighty scholarship which is 
the sovereign, domain of the learned as distinguished from the educated gene- 
rally. And it seems that this is the appropriate background against which 
the present project should be considered in its aims and its achievement. 


This is plainly an idealist standpoint, and the pragmatist could rightly 
maintain that any such project might conceivably fail to make adequate 
provision for the unhappy fact that too frequently our schools are stafled 
by teachers who themselves have been the victims of a pernicious educa- 
tional system which gave them no chance to develop the delectable habit 
of reading for pleasure. This contention stands; but there is an urgency to 
break the vicious circle and it seems we have a greater chance of success 
in trying to foster the healthy sensibilities among the uninhibited young. 
Nevertheless, it may well be that a similar project conducted amongst school 


teachers may reveal much of significance. This is a point which may find 
some consideration during the present conference. 


First conference on reading 


, At the first conference on reading convened by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at Delhi, during December, 1956, it was recommended inter atia that 


м) to provide a suitable focus for investigation, research should 
be conducted in the problem of encouraging reading for pleasure 
at pur local schools volunteering to co-operate in the project; 
an $ 

(ii) there should be an annual conference on reading with a wider 
representation, and such conferences should review the work 
done and make suggestions for further improvement. 


It is in pursuance of these recommendations that this report on the 


pilot project—Reading for Pleasure—is being presented to the first national 
conference on reading. 


Recommendations of the implementation committee 


An implementation committee was appointed for the organisation of the 
reading project, with the following persons as members :— 
Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie ) 


Dr. H. C. Gupta Ministry of Education and Scientific 


Mr, P. D. Khera Research 

Mr. R. R. Gupta Directorate of Education, Delhi 7 

Dr. E. A. Pires } Central Institute of Educatien 

Mr. P. K. Roy : У 

Dr. К. С. Ката Као Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 

Mr. Harish Chandra Principal, D.A.V.H.S. School 

Mr. T. B. Sethi Principal, Seth G.L.H.S. School 

Dr. G. N. Kaul Principal, M.B.H.S. School, Rouse Avenue 


The committee met at the Central Institute of Education, Delhi, on the 
20th of May, 1957, and made the following suggestions : 


1. Schools р / 

The number of schools to be included in the pilot project should be 
seven instead of four as recommended by the first reading conference, as 
four scheols were not likely to give an adequate cross-section of the Delhi 
schools. The schools finally selected were : 


(i) Municipal Girls’ Higher Secondary School, Gole Market, 
New Delhi 
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(ii) D.A.V. Higher Secondary School, Chitragupta Road, 
New Delhi 


(iii) Raisina Bengali School, Reading Road, New Delhi 


(iv) Municipal Boys Higher Secondary School, Rouse Avenue, 
New Delhi 


(v) Seth L. N. Girdhari Lal K.U. Higher Secondary School, Delhi 
(vi) Government Model School, Ludlow Castle, Delhi 
(vii) Queen Mary's School, Rajpur Road, Delhi 

2. Classes 


Two classes of about 50 students each were to be selected from each 
school, of which one was to be the 5th, 6th or 7th, and the other 9th 
or 10th. Mainly Hindi reading material was to be tried in the lower class 
and English in the upper grade. 


3. Reading facilities 
The following steps were suggested to encourage voluntary reading : 
(i) Improvement of the school library 


For this purpose, it would be necessary to have (a) additional books, 
(b) guidance in book selection, (c) additional staff for the library and 
(d) a suitable reading room with free access to books. It was suggested 
that books might be taken on loan from the Delhi Public Library, the United 
States Information Services Library and the Central Educational Library. 
Exchange of books among the participating schools would also be helpful. 
Efforts were to be made for securing donations of books from parents, 
students, publishers and authors of children’s literature. If necessary, a 
reasonable amount might be taken from the Ministry of Education as part 
of the research grant. So far as selection of books was concerned, school 
principals were to be authorised to recommend books to the Directorate 
of Education, which was also to be requested to revise its books lists, as 
and when necessary. Teachers might also be asked to name books, subject 
to the judgment of the principal concerned. It was further agreed that an 
assistant to the school librarian or a library clerk was to be provided to 
make the project a success. The choice of the reading rooms was to be 
left to the discretion of the principals who were to ensure that the rooms 
were conveniently located and attractively furnished. 


(ii) Book exhibitions 


These were to be arranged as often as possible, and if necessary, with 
the help of the Ministry of Education, the Directorate of Education and 
the local publishers. Once in a while, special exhibitions of books on 
Selected subjects, e.g., “Travel Week" were also to be arranged. Book 
jackets were to be displayed. 


(üi) Provision in the school time-table 


Since classroom teaching would be helpful in developing reading interests 

a regular period was to be set aside for this purpose. The teacher-in- 

- Charge might review books in this period. This was to count towards his 
regular work. 
L17MofEdu,—3 
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TABLE IV 


Showing the total number of books read in the 


schools according 
to class and language 


Class (U) 

School No. English. Hindi "Total Number Mean 
1 ~ 694 5 699 56 12-48 

2 138 130 268 44 6-09 

3 52 213 265 43 6-16 

4 " wi 350 40 8-75 

5 111 336 447 43 10-40 

6 358 273 631 41 15:39 

7 > З 44 43 1-05 
TOTAL 1353 957 2704 ~ = MS ло: в 8-72 

Class (L) 

1 14 590 604 50 12-08 

2 83 190 273 29 9-41 

3 2h 219 219 60 3:65 

4 Es D 293 33 8-88 

5 74 651 725 49 14-80 

б 25 468 468 44 10-64 

U di 237 манси ОИЕ ПОИ В 6-07 

TOTAL jan M4 Ts 
TABLE V 


Showing the distribution 
school and non-schoo, 


Class (U) 

Хи быы рр aan Eel E No. School Non-School Total School books as 
" Wi KN RUE LOC nu Cee) Д cent of total 
5 596 103 699 85:26 
з 16% 95 268 64-55 
2 16 96 265 63-77 
2 ae 44 447 90-16 

440 191 


Class (L) 
1 303 301 604 50:17 
2 255 18 273 93.41 
3 174 45 219 79:45 
5 699 26 725 96-41 
426 42 468 Wu RA Ly d spo, “03 
TOTAL 1857 432 कक E cM А таяг 81-13 
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TABLE VI 


Showing the average liking of the books read according 
to school and class 


Class (U) 
Liking 
School No. wo ———AM——————^. Total Mean 
1 2 3 
1 31 36 133 499 699 2-69 
2 13 23 56 176 268 2:62 
3 17 9 58 181 265 2-69 
5 7 25 108 307 447 2-64 
6 74 39 140 378 631 2:61 
TOTAL 142 132 495 1541 लता किक AS EE EEN EEG RECN 
Class (7) 
1 24 17 75 488 604 2-81 
2 5 24 25 291 273 2:13 
3 6 5 47 161 219 2-73 
5 15 31 172 507 725 2:67 
6 1 14 63 390 468 2-81 
TOTAL 51 91 382 1765 2289 Sem o a аА MIS 
TABLE УП f 5 
Showing the distribution of liking according to class 
Liking SO | ED Class (U) Class (D) Total 
*2 142 ч 51 193 
1 2432..]- 91 223 
2 495 382 877 
3 1541 1765 3306 
dee TS ea ЖООК लि NAS 


Average liking=2" 70 


TABLE VIII 


Showing the "favourite? authors r E _ the "favourite" authors in English for Class (U) 


No. ofcards Average liking 


81. No. Name sae у К एप author 
y 80 2-62 
1. WoodwardA.  - 50 T7 a n ze 
2. Dickens, C. & E. ss us 2 
C. d A 45 2:76 
3. Rutley, C. B. E 2 р 5 
sis 43 2:26 
4. Blyton, E. ү A F 
x tah 38 2:87 
5. Shakespeare, W. -- E 
F. БЕ AS 35 2-85 
6. Tapsel, F. А. ri? e d 
7. From Arabian Nights 24 б К E 2-76 
8, Andersen, Н. af २: 25 n x 2-96 
9. “Austin, A. E. MEE het LI E I и 2, 2:92 


#Liking not indicated. 


(iv) Evaluation 


The criterion for this purpose might be taken as the number of books 
read or the amount of material read. It was also suggested that the com- 
ments of the children be kept on 3 x 5" cards in the form of а file to be 
kept in the reading room, to note the children's reactions to the books read. 
Later on, this could help in book selection also. 


(v) Review of the work 


The teachers associated with the project were to get together for dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas at least once a month. Besides, the principals 
of the participating schools were also to meet monthly to discuss if the 
means adopted in their respective schools were proving effective and to see 
what other steps could be usefully undertaken. 


(vi) Time schedule 
The following time schedule was to be followed :— 


20th May, 1957 General meeting. 


7th June, 1957 Meeting of the principals of the participating 


schools. 


Ist week of July, 1957 Teachers associated with the project were 


to select books from the list prepared by the 
Directorate of Education. 


Seminar of teachers participating in the 
project. 


19th and 20th July, 1957 


20th to 30th July, 1957 Preparation for the commencement of the 
project. 


(vii) Staff for the project 


It was finally agreed that the Ministry of Education might be requested 
to make a research grant to the Central Institute of Education under its 
normal programmes of research. 


The project in operation 

The project was conducted in the selected seven schools from August, 
1957 to January, 1958. Two sections from each school provided 14 in 
all, with a total number of 435 boys and 179 girls. The total number of 
books read by these 614 children was 5,523, giving an „over-all average 
of 9 books per child. Even these cold figures give some indication of the 
measure of the success of the project though, possibly, the real achieve- 
ment seems to lie in the enthusiasm of the teachers, the librarians, and the 
principals of the participating schools, their ingenuity in devising ways of 
popularising reading as a pleasurable and educative activity and, above all, 
the infectious spirit of joy and eagerness amongst the children in getting 
something of variety in a school life still too ominously conscious of text- 
books and examinations. Writing nearly 45 years ago about the English 
school system, when the 1944 Education Act was still a utopian dream, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch had pointedly enquired: 


“When will our educators see that what a child depends on is 
imagination, that what he demands of life is the wonderful, the 
glittering possibility?" 

i intai i 1 ject, Reading for 
And it may be maintained that in the operation of the project, | 
Pleasure, ош educators have taken the first definite step in fulfilling the 
requirement of Quiller-Couch's searching question made years ago and in 
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a different country but in relation to a school system which, unhappily, had 
far too many obvious similarities with our secondary school system today. 


In any consideration of the organisational efforts of the participating 
schools, it is worthwhile to remember that this project was of an exploratory 
nature and handicapped by a lack of sufficient suitable reading material, 
]t is unfortunate that the governmental assistance visualised by the imple- 
mentation committee for the purchase of new books for the schools did not 
materialise sufficiently early to be of any use for the pilot project. As such, 
the schools were almost left to their own resources, though it is regretted 
that the lack of comprehensive planning did not make feasible the exchange 
of books amongst the participating schools, or even for the utilisation of 
the books readily available from the Central Educational Library. The 
failure of inter-school exchange is significant in so/far as it seems that there 
are not many books which have been found to be read in the majority 
of the seven schools. It is, perhaps, reasonable to infer from this that there 
is considerable divergence in the books and authors to be found in the 
different schools. 


In the ma:ter of book selection, there can or should not be complete 
uniformity amongst the school libraries, still the classical writers of proven 
worth should certainly be uniformly represented. That this is possibly not 
the case points to the unpalatable conclusion that library additions are more 
a matter of chance than of organisational endeavour. For this the blame 
cannot be put entirely on the school authorities, as the Directorate of 
Education is primarily responsible for sanctioning grants late in the finan- 
cial year, leaving the schools little scope for planning the purchases. There 
is a lot to be said in favour of a more flexible and constructively imagina- 
tive financial policy for school library development. On the other hand, 
some schools need to be pulled up for the deplorable habit of purchasing 
textbooks to be conveniently used by some teacher appearing for a post- 
graduate examination ! 


The cumulative effect of such operative factors is not likely to be a 
worthwhile school library; and a project relying heavily, if not exclusively, 
on this source of books can hardly be expected to yield much useful 
information. Still, the teachers of the participating schools made a gallant 
effort, and the organisation of a book bank with donations in one of the 
schools was a worthy effort in self-help. The loan of personal books by 
the children for a minimum period of three months is also a notable method 
of providing additional reading material. 


It is true that there can be no reading, without books, but the success 
of the project depended upon the personal enthusiasm of the teachers to 
popularise the activity. Some of the significant attempts in this direction 
were :— 


(i) Providing children with a list of famous authors and their books 
with some comments; 

(ii) Reading out passages from these books in the classroom; 

(iii) Inviting children to read and report on a good book to the 
whole class; and 


(iv) Placing a "reading project box" in the classroom containing 
50 to 100 books. 
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Monthly meetings of the teachers of the participating schools were held 
regularly at the Central Institute of Education during the operation of the 
project. These were organized under the aegis of the Extension Services 
Department of the Institute, whose staff were closely associated with “the 
project. These were organised under the aegis of the Extension Services 
issues of the C.I.E. News Letter and provide ample indication of active 
teacher participation. It is, perhaps, of some interest to note that in some 
schools the enthusiasm for reading spread from the experimental classes to 
other children. The keenness of the children created a demand for more 
good and interesting books in the schools—a pointed indication of how 
necessary funds for books are in such a project. Books were obtained 
from sources other than the school library, but in the present stage of . 
educational development, the school must remain the chief source of good 
reading material. Indeed, the schools in many cases should rightly develop 
the children’s immunity against the lack of education of the home environ- 


ment or, what is even worse, thé lure of flashy magazines to be found in 
many ultra-modern fashionable homes ! 


From the genuinely functional point of view, the happiest results of the 
project are contained in the evid 


lence of the teachers of the participating 
schools :— 


` (i) A taste for 
and the 
book, 


(7) Children have started reading a large number of magazines and 
jeurnals found in the school library. 


(iii) Children demand more good books. 


(iv) Good stories have been sele 
children. 


good literature is developing amongst the children; 
y take pride in giving their impressions about a good 


cted for dramatisation by the 


Even without a definite measurement of the i; 
of the children, their speed of reading or their command of the literary 
language, the above are certain indicators that the children have been 
appreciably helped in attaining a greater joy and utility out of their reading. 
This should be sufficient justification for even a worthier and more 
ambitious project. 


ncrease of the vocabulary 


intment of research fellows for statistical analysis of the data 
E from the qualitative achievement of the project outlined above, 
the main interest of this report lies in the quantitative analysis of the 
information recorded by the children reading the books in the project 
Г Is. Over five thousand cards were finally obtained from the seven 
ed ` For the analysis of this data, two research fellows, Miss Shakti 
E d Mr. P. D. Khera, were appointed for about two months at a 
DR salary of Rs. 200 p.m. each. It is to be regretted that the 
f lows could not be appointed for the period of the actual operation of the 
n Da due to the late sanctioning of the research grant by the Ministry 
of расон This lack of initial assistance inevitably led to insufficient 
о planning and direction of school efforts, causing considerable 
ie of information pertinent to the study as a whole. The role of the 
research fellows in such a project will be discussed later in this report, 
though it is important to insert this cautionary caveat at this stage to indicate 
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that the statistical results obained in this survey do not exhaust the kind 
of information which could or should be derived from such investigations 
properly designed initially. 

Analysis and interpretation of the statistical findings 

A. copy of the cards used by the children in recording their observations 
on the books read by them is given in Appendix I. Unfortunately, due 
to some organisational differences arising in the execution of the project, 
it was not possible to include the results of B(2)* and B(5)* schools. For 
these two, figures pertaining to the total number of books read and the class 
Sizes have been given. The remaining analysis is confined to the other five 
Schools. It may be mentioned that such difficulties are liable to arise in 
any large survey and, particularly, when no regular competent statistical 
guidance was available during the progress of the project. The only 
appropriate check against this difficulty seems to be that the initially asked 
for research fellows, with adequate statistical knowledge of design, should 
have been available for timely checking and advice. Incompletion of the 
entries of the cards has been another difficulty in a small proportion of 
cases. This is a usual problem in survey work, and more so when the 
entries were to be made by rather young children. Due to lack of time, 
it was not found feasible to complete the cards when they had been received 
at the Central Institute of Education for analysis. Besides, even if the time 
was available, entries regarding liking could not be correctly poor ee 
a considerable lapse of time. This is just one important aspect o the 
investigation which necessitates that the research fellows should have been 
made available for the project right from the beginning. 

At the time of the analysis, it was felt that although the recording of the 
children's liking was provided for on a five point scale, it would not be 
efficient to accept the subtle nuances of the elaborate scale; and, conse- 
quently, the scale was merged into a three point one, the categories being : 


(i) Not at all, scored as 1, 
(i) Very little/not much, scored as 2, 


(iii) Much/exceedingly, scored as 3. 

It is to be noted that for the present analysis. the primary unit is a card. 
Accordingly, a repeated card for a book or an author provides repeated 
entries in the derived frequency distributions. 

The grades actually selected in the seven schools and the number of 
Children in each experimental class are given 1n Table L It will be seen 
that though the ninth class was taken in all but one of the schools at the 
upper level, there was hardly any class uniformity in the choice of the 
lower grade. This is a statistical flaw in the design and, as such, the grade- 
School performances are not entirely. comparable except in a rather general 
Way. ]t is to be hoped that in the future project care will be taken to 
ensure the uniformity of class selection in the experimental schools if 
Inter-school comparisons are required to be evaluated. A point so unhappily 
overlooked is that even the simplest of quantitative studies requires strict 
Statistical designing to provide genuinely valid results. Moreover, such 
control is necessary not only in the initial planning but needs continual 
supervision and scrutiny during the entire period of experimentation, 

*Tt was felt desirable to maintain a certain anonymity of schools in the discussion of 
the statistical results ! The five boys’ and two girls’ schools are, as such, referred to as 
BO), BQ), BG), B(4), B(5) and GOD), G(2) respectively. 


Number of books read per child 

With the initial simplification of the children's preference scale and 
scrutiny of the data, the information on the cards was then transcribed to 
provide the relevant frequency distributions, keeping the upper (U) and 
lower (L) grades, the schools and the literary language (English, Hindi/ 
Bengali“) separate. Tables II and Ш give a consolidated picture of these 
frequency distributions revealing many features of interest. Firstly, the 
achievement of the schools is obviously very variable in the number of 
children in the experimental classes who were actually sufficiently motivated 
to take up reading for the project. A point of operational significance in 
the project should have been the location of such children who were not 
reading at all, and the investigation of their specific problems. This sort 
of "quality control" approach seems worthwhile to initiate in any aspect 
of educational growth. However, to be successful, this needs adequate 
Statistical staff to process the data continually as the project proceeds. 


Secondly, the smallness of the number of children in the experimental 
classes makes it practically impossible to expect any distinctive form for 
the frequency distributions obtained. Ideally, for adequately large groups 
of children, the distributions should be sensibly normal. In general, a 
degree of positive skewness would, perhaps, indicate that the lesser intelli- 
gent children were more unresponsive to stimulation than the brighter ones. 
But practically all the distributions are J-shaped which indicates, despite 
the inadequate samples, that the motivation for reading was not sustained 
throughout the project period at the same pitch. This is an unhappy con- 
clusion and justifies the need for additional staff to help the schools in a 
novel endeavour. In three schools, the mean of the number of books is 
happily large, though B(5) school provides a rather different picture, and 
it is difficult to actually pinpoint the responsibility in such a case. It is 
desirable, nevertheless, that the authorities concerned should take the 
necessary steps to remedy the existing state of affairs. 


Inadequate reading by the children can be generally explained.in terms 
of insufficient motivation. But this is а composite category requiring 
further sub-division to arrive at operationally meaningful assignable causes. 
Waning teacher enthusiasm шау one explanation or the inadequate 
variety of the material offered. е subsequent evidence of the project 
supports the second possibility, as overwhelming reliance was placed on 
story books. Indeed, in such a project variety is the spice of success. 
The school libraries need to be investigated to determine the reason for the 
unusual uniformity. Was it lack of teacher understanding which led to 
the use of story books almost exclusively, or was it the general paucity of 
books in the school libraries ? What was the variety of the books placed 
in the "reading project box", and how often were children stimulated by 
their teachers? A host of such questions raise doubts to which no definite 
answer can be given at this late stage. These are the meat of operational 
research, and even their superficial appreciation would indicate how great 
is the need of staff and competent guidance to make this project a uniform 
success. It may be mentioned that the critical trend of this report is not 
meant to belittle the effort of the participating schools, but to emphasise 
the defects and handicaps which need to be eliminated from the future 
project. 


*Bengali was used only in the Raisina Bengali School. 
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The performance of B(1) school also invites specific attention. It is 
not only that the quantity read is inadequate and the frequency distribution 
very dissatisfactory, but also the language reading at the upper grade. Tt 
has been noted that the implementation committee had suggested the use of 
English reading material at the senior level. The actual performance of 
the above-mentioned school does not indicate that this suggestion was at all 
followed with any amount of certainty. It is worth investigating what 
caused this unusual result—the paucity of books, the dislike of children 
for Fnglish or a general school policy not favouring English reading. The 


point of particular interest for this project is that the participating schools 
{ the approved design; and if the 


should genuinely carry out the details of the ‘ove 1 
schools have had some pertinent difficulties in their implementation, these 


should be brought to light. 


Total number of books read per school, language and grade 

Table IV provides a consolidated picture of the reading done in the 
schools during the operation of the pilot project. Considering that the 
project lasted for six months, the average of nine books per child cannot be 
regarded as exceptional, though, of course, allowance should be made for 
the novelty of the experiment. Nevertheless, there is considerable scope 
for improvement in the future. Even more significant is the wide variation 
in the averages of the schools for both the grades. The fact that at least 
ve of over 15 books at the upper grade and 


one school achieved an averag A ती h 
another over 14 for the lower level justifies the optimism that much could 
That in two 


be achieved by consistent effort and better organisation. | 
Schools the upper grade averages are smaller than the corresponding ones 
for the lower grade is a clear indication of inefficient operation on the part 
of the school authorities. Quite possibly, if the achievement of the 
children in the project had been tabulated regularly as a progress chart, 
such inefficiency could have been located early to be at least partially 
remedied. This again emphasises the néed for research assistants for 
getting the maximum benefit from such € Hn DE quite 
Objective, the paucity or the lack of variety of the books available might 
have been contributory factors for an overall poor performance at the above 
two schools—G(2) and BS). On the other hand, such deficiencies, if 
existing, should have affected the upper and lower grades equally and, as 
such, it seems reasonable to infer that possibly the unexpected results have 
been due to the different degrees of enthusiasm of the teachers responsible 
for encouraging the children. Although, in principle, it would be wrong 
to provide any material inducements for the реа то stimulate their 
interest, it may be worthwhile to institute some token book prizes in the 
Schools for children participating excellently in the project, the prizes being 
selected on the personal preferences of the children themselves. Further- 
more, some remedial service should be provided for children who are 


identified as having some genuine difficulty in doing their best. 


Source of books 


The identification of the actual source from where children obtained 


the books is difficult, as many types of errors are possible. For example, 
it happens that a child borrows à school library book from a classmate and 
m a friend”. Again it is not easy to distin- 


then enters the source as “fro t - S 
оа TE T mack purchased by a child and one already available in the 
child’s home. The source of supply in both the cases would be indicated 


as “home”, though from the point of view of the project, it is important 
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to distinguish between such cases. Taking these factors into consideration, 
it was decided that for the present analysis it would be adequate to distin- 
guish between school and non-school sources only, and their relative attrac- 
ton for the children. There are few public libraries in the city and for the 
majority of the children books at home are a rare luxury. In effect, it is 
to be expected that in the present state of the country's educational develop- 
ment, the school library would be the most important source for the children. 
The expression "school library" here denotes not only the books owned by 
the school but also all such which are made available to the children 
through the school authorities. The local transport 'situation is so poor 
and expensive that, apart from the age of the children, it would not be 
possible for them to avail themselves of books directly from the few big 
public libraries in the city. The excellent average performance of the B(4) 
School is due, perhaps, equally to the enthusiasm of the school authorities ` 
and the proximity of the Delhi Public Library, though the possible advantage 
of having the 10th class should not be overlooked. Table V shows how 
heavily the children have relied on the school library. This stresses the 
need for the improvement of the school libraries, a fact which is, indeed, 
otherwise self-evident. This involves much else besides finance and the 
problem has been discussed later on in this report in the section on the 
selection of books. 


Book liking of children 


It is never easy to quantitatively measure a subjective trait wih any 
degree of exactitude, especially where children's preferences are concerned. 
The "remarks" given by children on the books read by them are, particularly 
when indicating something specific, very revealing but, unfortunately, not 
amenable to quantitative analysis. The only approximate indicator is the 
increasing order of likeness. Ideally the average liking should be 3 for 
perfect agreement with the children's preferences. This will never be 
achieved in any practical situation, and it is difficult to assign a lower limit 
to the average liking which would be generally acceptable. In Tables VI 
and VII the mean liking is given for the different schools and classes (U 
and L), and in all cases the values are above 2.60. This should indicate 
a high degree of book acceptability, but what is of real interest are the 
departures of these mean values from the limit 3. It may rightly be con- 
cluded that the children generally liked the books read by them, but there 
is still considerable scope for improvement in the choice of books. Unfor- 
tunately, so few books or authors were common to the schools tha: inter- 
School differences could not be assessed. It will be discussed later in this 
report how a more objective method of measuring liking could be devised 
in a simple manner. 


*Favourite" authors and books 


From the educational point of view, this section should be the most 
interesting, but the definition of “favourite” has to be carefully circum- 
scribed before any sort of results could be inferred. Firstly, there was no 
selection or gradation of the authors or books provided to the children, 
as the project was based on the reading materials initially available with 
the schools. Secondly, even when an author or a book gets a rating of 3, 
there is no evidence to indicate that the saturation point of preference has 
been reached. This makes the mean liking values very misleading, if 
interpreted absolutely. However, on a relative scale, this sort of ordering 
has some value of a negative kind in indicating the authors or books not 
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liked very much. Still, there are difficulties due to lack of gradation. For 
example, an easy author read by older children would not find much favour 
with them. This has actually happened in the case of Enid Blyton—a 
popular writer for the very young. Thirdly, author liking is a two-fold 
concept—the popularity of particular books and the number of such books. 
Here selection becomes very relevant because the assessment of the range. 
of reading provided by an author can be consciously controlled by an initial 
choice of books made available to the children. In making Tables VIII 
to XIII, an author read on ten or more occasions (same book by different 
children and different books read by one child) has been included in the 
lists. There is thus no indication of the range of books by an author pre- 
ferred by the children. For individual "favourite" books, a title read by 
8 or more children has been included in the lists. The mean likings are 
not comparable as they are based on varying number of cases. For 
example, Dickens obtains an average liking of 2.76 on 45 cases as com- 
pared with the Grimms' average liking of 2.88 on 18 cases. It is rather 
difficult to adjudge the relative preference of the children in such a situa- 
tion even if the language differences are ignored. But if it is further con- 
sidered that Lucky John by the Grimms obtains an average liking of 2.63 
on 11 cases as compared with Great Expectations of Dickens getting an 
average liking of 2.50 on 11 cases, it is fairly reasonable to conclude that 
for the children the Grimms are more preferred than Dickens. The con- 
clusion has conviction when the additional information of the language 
quality of Dickens and the Grimms is brought into the final assessment. 
This example, perhaps, indicates in some measure how necessary it is to 
grade the authors and, quite reasonably, even their books before valid 
Conclusions could be obtained in such a project. 


In view of the above, the lists of “favourite” authors and books should 
be interpreted in a rather flexible manner, indicating possible general 
standards of linguistic ability and mental maturity instead of being indica- 
tors of definite preferences in an ordered pattern. This should provide the 
final justification for the detailed analysis of book selection given in the 


last section of this report. 


Design for the project / A 

In any investigation of the school going population, ne primary con- 
siderations of stratified random sampling are not strictly applicable as there 
is no a priori information available for grouping the schools into relatively 
homogeneous strata. On the other hand, it is generally known that schools 
do differ in their educational environment and the socio-economic strata 
from which they derive their school populations. However, the socio- 


economic classification cannot be reasonably taken as an indicator of 
eading interest. For example, if in the lower 


homogeneity in any study of ri : 
income groups the lack of an educated home environment and a consequent 


paucity of books are to be found militating against the development of 
reading interests in the children, the high pressure living of the expensive 
upper classes with their club life and educatively barren homes steeped in 
fashion magazines and gossip also restrains the children in a similar way. 
Indeed, family income is hardly a teliable indicator of the educational 
stimulation of the home environment. 

Schools themselves are in a different category, for the expensive ones: 
do have a reasonably better chance of providing greater library facilities 
to the children, though, possibly, not always the greater human incentive for 
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pleasurable reading which is almost entirely the function of the keenness 
and resourcefulness of the teachers. Quite obviously school differences 
exist, but this is a point which needs to be investigated in any appropriate 
study of reading habits and preferences. Nevertheless, from the statistical 
point of view, there is no prima facie evidence to provide an initial grouping 
of the schools. The schools, therefore, should be considered per se, and 
there would be little justification for a statistical generalisation from the 
experience and information obtained from the experimental study of a few 
Schools. Still, apart from the innate differences in intelligence and the 
physical and physiological factors affecting reading, there is a general basic 
curiosity of all children which can be uniformly harnessed for the develop- 


ment of pleasurable reading. Herein lies the educational justification of a 


Statistical survey on a limited school population and its subsequent 
generalisation. 


petitiveness. Individual attention may be needed in cases indicating 
environmental or individual handica: 


arise due to the conscious 
i r nterest would lie in the levels 
attained rather than the actual gains recorded. 

. Author and book preferences can be much affected by teacher stimula- 
tion, though a good book should naturally stimulate a normal child. „It 
is in this respect that wide divergence in the school libraries is likely to 
create different patterns of reading interest. This variety may not be 
questionable provided there is a basic measure of agreement regarding books 
and authors which have the timelessness of classics. How such a sub- 
stratum of inter-school uniformity could be obtained by a judicious choice 
of books will be discussed at some length in the succeeding section. For 
the statistical design of the survey, it is enough to postulate that there exists 
a basic stock of books which would be available to all the children of the 
experimental classes for an equal period of time. 


This equivalence in book availability Seems to be the first essential 
requirement for a good statistical design; and. it is only under such circum- 
stances that inter-school and inter-sex preferences would have a chance of 
being reasonably well-determined. From the statistical point of view, one 
of the chief unsatisfactory features of the pilot project was the unlimited 
variety of books and authors, and the vd divergence in the school 
libraries. Consequently, the children in the different schools were in no 
way subject to the qualitatively same book impact. No inter-school com- 
parison in relation to books or authors was possible and the inter-sex 
differences were further statistically confounded with the school contrasts. 


The aim of the present approach to the reading survey is that it should 
lead to a greater stimulation of discriminating reading for pleasure. To 
assess with precision the movement of student preferences, it seems desir- 
able that the quantum of books provided for reading should be classified 
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according to certain broad categories, and the authors and their books 
within each category be graded according to certain general considerations 
of suitability in relation to the age and linguistic attainments of the children. 
In the pilot survey, no specific classification of book types was attempted, 
and, as such, there was an overwhelming reliance on story books at both 
grades. It is true that the imaginative content of a good story has a real 
appeal for the young, but reading for pleasure must, of necessity, lead the 
children to a more comprehensive experience of literary delights. Poetry, 
one-act plays, simple essays are some useful examples. Besides, even 
Stories can be classified according to their appeal to pure imagination lead- 
ing up to the thrilling world of pulsating adventure. For example, fairy 
tales could come quite early, to be followed by simple fables, folk tales, 
animal stories (Caroll, Kipling, etc.) and shorter novels of realist adven- 
ture and discovery. This is by no means an exhaustive classification of 
books and it is given only to indicate the possibilities to be explored by 
Specialists. eT 

With this type of classification, the selection of authors and their 
books would be required. This should not be too difficult in a field as 
tich as English literature though, in the Indian languages, this may prove 
to be a real problem to begin with. Possibly, the most interesting and 
stimulating attempt would be the grading of the books selected. For 
example, The Jungle Book should follow Just So Stories and Kidnapped, 
Treasure Island. This task would not be easy and would require the 
services of persons with literary discrimination and an innate love for 
children’s literature. It seems that a lively sense for the niceties of the 
written word would prove a better asset than the erudition of educational 
theories and child psychology! Indeed, a person with a sound and happy 
schooling can reconstruct much more from his own childhood experiences. 
Healthy curiosity and unbounded imagination 15 the common stock of 
practically all normally healthy children; and the success of the present 
enterprise depends almost entirely on how far these latent faculties could 
be stimulated. 


It is to be remembered that the grading of books, as suggested above, 
is not something which is at all to be imposed upon the children. Rather, 
it is meant to be a convenient framework in which the writings of an author 
might be recommended to the children as а sort of gestalt. Children may 
still exercise their individual preferences, and their own individual orderings 
would be of statistical interest in outlining the growth of author likeness. 
It is true that at a maturer level of reading, books by different authors can 
be conveniently assimilated in terms of their common themes or subjects. 
But for children having their first contact with reading for pleasure, it is 
Perhaps better to present related books by a single author to create an 
initial author likeness. Dumas, Dickens, Kipling, Stevenson and Wode- 
house are random examples of authors who can definitely be presented 
in this thematic and graded manner. 


The selected books further need to be divided into equal and thema- 
tically equivalent groups and sent to the schools in rotation for equal 
periods of time. This approach would then provide adequate statistical 
balance in the study. Suggestions for the presentation of the material may 
be worked out jointly by the teachers of the participating schools, as this 
would require an understanding of literature which cannot be expected from 
all language teachers. The rest of the process of stimulation of the children 
should naturally depend upon the capacities and interests of the individual 
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51, No. Name of author No. of cards ^ Average un 
D З SA 2-67 
10. Swift, J. 3 A 
11. Mead, S. 2 PI 
12. West, F. E. 24 3 
13. Hari Ram 24 2:5 
14. West, M. 18 2:88 
15. Bros. Grimm 18 2-88 
16. Stevenson, R. L. 15 2:50 
17. Levy, M. 12 2:58 
18. Howard, C. 12 2:80 
19. Yates, L. E. 11 2:10 
20. Austen, J. 11 2:55 
21. Sewell, A. 11 2:64 
22. Nehru, J. 10 3:00 
TABLE IX 
Showing the "favourite" authors in Hindi for Class (U) 
51. No. Name of author No. of cards Average liking 
1. Munshi Prem Chand 114 2.90 
2. Rabindra Nath Tagore 90 2°79 
3. Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya 68 2-72 
4. Guru Dutt 2 43 2-65 
5. Varindra Lal Verma 5 D 20 2:79 
6. Ram Chandra Verma 17 2:13 
7. Chatursen Shastri 15 2:93 
8. Prem Chand 14 2-83 
9. Upendra Nath'Ashk 14 2-78 
10. Jai Shankar Prasad 8 13 2-73 
11. Krishan Chand 11 2:64 
TABLE X 
Showing the “favourite” authors in Hindi for Class (L) 
SI. No. Name of author No. of cards Average liking 
1. Sudarshan 57 2-93 
2. Anand Kumar 55 2-93 
3. Sawitri Devi Verma 48 2-94 
4. Prem Chand : 43 2-84 
5. Nand Lal Chatta .. 41 2-98 ew 
6. Munshi Prem Chand 38 2-78 
7. Jagan Nath Sharma 35 2-80 
8. Hans Raj Rahbar 32 2-88 
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Kailash Narayan Bhatnagar 
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Enid Blyton* 

Raj Bahadur Singh 
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teachers. Nevertheless, it would be desirable to have some research fellows 
regularly supervising the work at the different schools for, regrettably, the 
pressures of the school routine have a way of dulling the keenest of teachers. 


The recording of the children's observations on the books г them 
as provided for in the pilot project, also need some Ped tend 7 It has 
been the experience that on the whole the children do not fully appreciate 
the ane what needs to be recorded under the heading of "personal 
मिट oe he difficulty 15 not unexpected as even college students, at 
md it hard to indicate the specific points of likeness of a book, 
aper : rom the general statement of whether they have enjoyed the book 
отоор evertheless, the importance of this record of personal reactions 
uds ee E though the statistical analysis of preferences is 
а: Уу ши! ег. То їшргоуе upon the method already utilised, it may 
E experimenting with the idea of supplementing the “remarks” by 
а ew pertinent questions capable of direct answers, e.g., “would you like 


difficult or suitable for yourself 2", “Was the book 
" n H KA t j 
right in length for your reading ?”, “Did you like the uem шуп 


jointly they would give quite a meaningful assessment ildren" 
liking. It is possible to extend this analytical Sparen = on 
questions if the books are considered separately by types, i.e., story books 


However, even this planned approach does not rule out the need of a 
more subjective assessment of the children's reactions. It seems that this 
should be carried out through short (5 to 6 minutes) interviews of the 
children by the research fellows soon after the reading of the books. This 
would need a more generous availability of research fellows, but this seems. 
to be the only way of trying to get the maximum information regarding the 
children's subjective reactions. If finance becomes a major inconvenient 
factor, it may be worthwhile to conduct such interviews on a small random: 


sample of the children participating in the project. 


Finally, the study must be considered on a time scale, i.e., the reading 
patterns of the experimental children should be observed over a number of 
years. It is only then that author and book type preferences would have 
any chance of being indicated in the process of habit formation. For this 
the years from the sixth to the eleventh class seem an appropriate period.. 
However, as the medium of reading has also to be taken into consideration, 
especially English and Hindi or the mother tongue, it would seem correct 
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to confine English largely to the three upper classes and the indigenous 
media books to the lower grades. Nevertheless, there seems no reason 
for rigidly adhering to the somewhat arbitrary dichotomy. Children have 
their linguistic preferences which are considerably affected by the home 
environment, especially the medium of speech, Indeed, in the pilot project 
children of both the upper and lower grades have used English and the 
indigenous media. Opinions may differ on the desirability of using English 
at the lower level, but it seems that the poor reading of English books in 
the junior classes is partly responsible for the generally inadequate standard 
of English in the schools and colleges. Besides, so far there is little of the 
exquisite tiny tot literature in the Indian languages comparable with English 
writing. To deny the children the flavour of the Nursery Rhymes, Winnie 
the Pooh, Cautionary Verses, Just So Stories, Alice etc., is to definitely 
handicap the children in deriving that abiding satisfaction from the language 
which is a sure basis of making its instruction useful and pleasant. Recently, 
there has been considerable emphasis on the teaching of English as a foreign 
language; but it seems method, however good, cannot succeed unless they 
are assisted by that elementary literature which is one of its. crowning 
intellectually human achievements. The elementary textbooks prescribed 
or approved by the ponderous: authorities of the Directorate of Education 
are generally ill-planned and ill-written, though with a parochial flavour 
which may appeal to the chauvinist. They need to be supplemented by 
good reading, if not for formal instruction at least for pleasure and delight— 


the common birthright of all children. 


It is, therefore, postulated that there would be no rigid adherence to 
any arbitrary linguistic barriers, and the progress of the children would be 
observed from the sixth class right up to the higher secondary school final. 
The proposed project may start with two classes in each experimental 
school, and the scope of the experiment may be increased by extending the 
classes in the schools and also, if means permit, the number of experimental 
Schools to cover the entire Delhi area. 


at this stage that the scheme of the project, as 
envisaged in this section, assumes the planned and gradual growth of school 
libraries. The common quantum of books with which the beginning is to 
be made cannot by itself sustain a full State school reading programme 
The place and money must be found for good books in the school libraries. 
This needs a complete survey of the existing school library stocks and the 
methods and number of regular additions. However, this is a major project 
in its own right, and it may be hoped that the Goyernment authorities so 
keenly interested in stimulating reading for pleasure in the schools would 
also see fit to sanction funds for the library survey at an early date. 


It is best to specify 


Selection of books 

. Perhaps no worthwhile di 
E possible without the specific 
Sake of conciseness and a unity 
confined to English literature. 


iscussion of the selection of books for children 
fication of the linguistic medium; and for the 
of approach, the present account will be 
Many of the considerations applicable to 
this particular field would presumably have significance for any other litera- 
ture as well, though there would also be many points of significant departure. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that the general approach of the discussion would 
Provide sufficient indication of how parallel analyses could be made of 
Other language reading materials. In what follows, the considerations 
adduced should be regarded as primarily applicable to English books and 
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such others which, though of foreign extraction, have been well rendered 
into the English language. Finally, it may also be pointed out that the 
following analysis is largely a personal one, given not with any sense of 
categorical certainty but as a convenient working schedule for further cons- 
tructive discussion and modification. 


An international language, more than any other national or regional 
medium, has a primary utility as a vehicle of human communication be- 
tween different cultures and civilisations. Even whilst accepting the foreign 
basis of English, its functional utility can be best assimilated if its peculiar 
flavour is communicated through the cultivated speech and writing of those 
who are born and educated in the English speaking region. For the 
present, the interest is on the written word and there is an intrinsic 
utility to be derived from reading the writing of the cultivated English 
speaking peoples, quite apart from the undoubted worth of the ideas ex- 
pressed through their books. It seems that much of the present fall 
in the standards of English in the country is due firstly to the paucity of 
teachers with adequate ability in English, and secondly to the dearth of 
well-written books which children can read with pleasure and profit. Eng- 
lish language teaching is not directly the problem of this conference, 


though the love of books is a necessary adjunct of good education in any 
subject and at any stage. 


The pilot project has revealed a real paucity of good English language 
books in the school libraries. From the point of view of the project, it 
was a pity that the available resources of the Central Educational Library, 
the United States Information Services Library and the Delhi Public 
Library were not utilised to the fullest extent. Even so, the desirability of 
good school libraries is obvious, and the need for proper selection always 
there, whatever the source of supply of books. Furthermore, the lack of 
type classification and author selection is apparent if the books actually 
read by the children in the pilot project are a representative sample of those ° 
available in the school libraries. The impression is more or less confirm- 
ed that the existing state of the school libraries is due not only to inadequate 
finance but also to the lack of proper guidance in obtaining new books 
and, perhaps, the local unavailability of a wide range of selection. It is 
possibly true that with the current political uncertainty of English in the 
country, booksellers are not much induced to keep large ranges of English 
books. and there is a tendency to play safe with a limited variety of 
established writers instead of going in for the modern authors who, are the 
creators of a living language. This is particularly so with children’s books, 
a fact which can be readily verified by anyone trying to obtain a book by 
C.S. Lewis or A.A. Milne locally! 


As a tentative working schedule, the scope of English books might be 
graded into twelve categories of ascending difficulty and intellectual content 
as follows :— 


(i) Nursery rhymes and fairy tales; 
(ii) Fables and folk tales from various countries; 


(iif) Children’s classics and animal stories, including the. works of 
Belloc, Caroll, Collodi, Harris, Kipling, Lear, Lewis, Miine; 
(iv) Children’s poetry; 


(v) Adventure story books and shorter novels; 
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(vi) Stories from Graeco-Roman mythology and ancient classics; 

(vii) Shorter biographies and stories of invention and discovery; 

(viii) Simplified and retold classics; 

(ix) Short stories and novels; 

(x) Poetry and drama; 
(xi) Essays; 
(xii) Functional literature. у 
The term "functional literature" is an innovation and needs a word of 

explanation. This category is a large and composite one including news- 
papers, periodicals and all modern writings and books (such as the 
Penguins and the Pelicans) which would be regarded as a source of non- 
specialist reading for a person expecting to lead an informed and intel- 
lectually developing life in a democracy. In a way, this category is im- 
perceptibly merged with the contents of possible courses in General 
education at the undergraduate level. It is noe expected htat the quantum 
of reading from functional literature done by higher secondary school final 
children would be quantitatively the same as that of undergraduates in 
General education, but there would be sonfe degree of qualitative similarity 
in the two domains. After all, in the exising sysem, the higher secondary 
school final examination is also an index of university entrance, and educa- 
tional development is a continuous process. 


The gradation of the twelve categories could hardly be regarded as 
absolute, though it seems to provide a tentative scale for type classification 
having the merit of being worth a trial. Starting from the attractive verbal 
patterns of nursery rhymes and the world of make-believe of the fairy tale, 
the series ends with the four categories which together provide the sum 
total of the spheres of maximum intellectual stimulation through the writ- 
ten word. And, it may be maintained that children who have, by the time 
they reach the end of their secondary schooling, sampled with pleasure 
something from each of the last four categories, have attained a level of 
reading ability necessary for the fulfilment of Bacon’s aphorism in the 


course of years to come. 

Once such a scheme of type classification, as indicated above, has been 
accepted for the development of reading for pleasure and profit, what is 
needed is not so much quantity but that the children should have, during 
the course of the six years, sampled some of the choicest delicacies in each 
of the categories in a reasonable order of enhancing pleasure and intellectual 
É is the crux af the issue; the reading which does not 


stimulation. This is 3 В n 
lead to the continual increase of intellectual stimulation would not result 


in the generation of а habit extending beyond the years of formal 
education And, as the Persian poet, Sa’adi, has admirably remarked, 


هرچه نه پاید دل بستکی را نه شاید - 


“That which has no permanence, is not worthy of cultivation |” 

For a literature as rich as that of English, together with the wide class 
of beautifully translated great books from practically every modern or 
ancient European language, the choice of suitable books for each of the 
twelve type categories is rather difficult and would require the accumula- 
ted efforts of a body of literary experts. A further difficulty is the need 
for grading in terms of vocabulary, expression and thought, the authors 
and their books assigned to each category. It is, therefore, suggested that 
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a committee be set up for the preparation of a list of a few thousand books 
properly classified according to type, author and, at least, a general assess- 
ment of their age reading level. ड 

It is almost certain that there would not be any school in Delhi 
where the library would have even a reasonably small proportion of the 
books in the list. The bigger libraries in the capital would be in a position 
to supply some of these books, but, in general, the main problem of their 
availability in the individual school Jibraries would remain. This is not 
only a question of finance but the even more intricate one of the physical 
procurement of the books. Local booksellers are, unfortunately, not an 
efficient source and, as such, other means must be devised. For instance, 
it may be possible to get quite a few books through some American assis- 
tance programme and the British Council also may be requested to 
provide help. Still, the continual entry of these books into the country for 
the libraries of the existing and the new schools needs to be ensured. This 
may be done, at least in Delhi, by direct Central Government procure- 
ment through the Indian Supply Missions abroad. A proportionate 
amount of the library grants provided to the schools may be so accounted 
for by the actual supply of books. Alternately, some local booksellers could 
be contracted to supply specified books to the schools. If the principals of 
the schools are associated with the committee formulating the recommended 
book list, this should not be regarded as too rigid an imposition. Never- 
theless, planning should be co-operative and centralised since there are 


few, if any, schools where the staff is self-sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary selection agency. 


26 living language has a developing literature and many of the Edwar- 
dian anachronisms found in the speech and writing of educated persons 
in the country are too frequently ascribable to the fact that, during their 
years of active learning, their education was conditioned by antiquated 
books divorced from the idiom and usage of modern English. This can 
be partly guarded against by the modernising of formal textbooks and bet- 
ter equipped teachers, and partly by ensuring that newer books of educative 
value have a regular entry into the school libraries. This cannot be left to the 
traditionally conservative policies of the local book trade. An instance 
in point is the current abnormal preference for the gorgeous magazines 
devoted to Hollywood belles, bathing beauties and cabaret dancers 
in relative preference to the fine stock of Pelicans and Penguins. The 
foreign missions in the capital may. perhaps, be requested to provide a 
regular information service of good reading material being produced in 
their countries; and, then, local booksellers may be contracted to supply 
the required books, as suggested above. In addition, what Delhi needs is 
an educational book concern of the catholic quality of Heffers of Cambridge 
or Blackwells of Oxford, if not Foyles of London! 
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APPENDIX I 


Showing the lay-out of the score card used 


जिः) Nn 7 ४ rea RN NS ч 63. 
कक्षाओं NEN, 

पुस्तक|का#तामःः ` „` ० ` ०१६६००००१ ०९१०७७५ ८ 

Ne a NM 

पृष्ठ संख्या... E (आपने कूल पृष्ठ कितने पढ़े....---.----+ OE ) 

पुस्तक कहां से मिली........-.... sajadah 


आपको यह पुस्तक कितनी अच्छी लगी ? नीचे लिखे जिस विचार या मत से आप 
सहमत हों उस पर ( // ) का चिन्ह लगाइये । 

बिलकुल नहीं / बहुत कम / विशेष नहीं / काफ़ी / त्यन्त 

इस पुस्तक की कुछ बातें जो आपको अच्छी लगी हों नीचे लिखिए- 


पुस्तक के बारे में यदि कोई और विचार आप लिखना चाहें तो कार्ड के दूसरी ओर 
लिखिए । ° ; 
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TABLE NI 


Showing the "favourite" English books for Class (U) 


a k Author No. of Average 

NU Name of boo! us jussus 

1. Tales with a Moral dp .. Нагі Ват... 23 j 

2. Travelling Companion aD -. Andersen, H. 16 a 

3. Aladdin .. 4४ 27 -. From Arabian Nights 15 2. 

4. Gulliver's Travels . . Uu. .. Swift, J. 14 5 

5. Robin Hood and his Merry Men .. Austin, A. E. 13 a 

6. Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp .. Austin, А. Е. 12 i 

7. Adventure by Big Four  .. -. Woodward, A. 12 У 

8. Through Fairy Window 24 .. Swift, J. 12 1 

9. Black Beauty A Ыт -. Sewell, A. 11 5 $ 
10. Great Expectations 5 -. Dickens, C. 11 x 
11. Lucky John EJ 5d -. Bros. Grimm 11 2" 
12. Pride and Prejudice A | -. Austen, J. 11 2- 
13. Stories from Tibet. . e -. Tapsel, F. A. Tod 2: 
14. Stories of Greek Heroes a -. West, M. 11 2:36 
15. Cricket on the Hearth T -. Dickens, C. 10 2:60 
16. Dick Whittington .. a .. Levy, M. 10 2°70 
17. Island Camp A зе .. Woodward, A. 10 2:00 
18. Snow Queen — || AN +. Andersen, Н. 10 3-00 
19. Stories of Ancient Greece |. -. West, F. A. 10 2:60 
20. Stories of the Heroes of Greece -. West, E.A. 10 2-60 
21. Arabian Nights .. ° ae ха 9 2:71 
22. David Copperfield S -. Dickens, C. 9 2.88 
23. "The Merchant of Venice d .. Shakespeare, W. 9 2:55 
24. A Tale of Two Cities ae -. Dickens, C. 8 3:00 
25. BlackDiamond .. xis -. Woodward, A. 8 2:25 
26. Gora Я sea .. Tagore, R. N. 8 2.75 
27. Once Upon a Time ad -. Children’s Press, London 8 2:83 
28. Robinson Crusoe, T .. Defoe, D. 8 2:88 
29. School Treat and After |. .. Wile, 8 2:37 
30. Stories from China bh -. Tapsel, F.A. 8 3:00 
31. Swiss Family Robinson 2. .. Wyss, J. R. 8 2:15 
32. Valley of Gold wé ر‎ Rutley, C. B. 8 2۰87 


TABLE ХП 


Showing the "favourite" books in Hindi for Class (L) 


Ns Name of book Author No. of. Average 
о. : 


UL Ic NE NE ioo, ahh liking 


Sarat Sahitya 


1. T 55 -- Ram Chand Verma 17 23 
2 a i У & +» M. Prem Chand 15 00 
arineeta A M -- Sarat Chandra Chat- 15 3 
d topadhyaya 
4. Ghaban.. — ., A. .. M. Prem ‘Chand 12 3:00 
5. Ghar AurBahir .. ~ +» R. N. Tagore 11 2:63 
6. Mansarovar bp E -- M. Prem Chand 9 3:00 
7 шн i b. a0 -- M. Prem Chand 9 Bee 
, aranga: 3 ET Ve NT a ў 
9. . Devadass s »- К. ठ A Ит 8 2:80 
Chattopadhyaya 
10. Prem Ashram .. ч * M. Prem C 2:50 
11. Virat Chaya LS d: d GEN DU Н 2:37 
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TABLE XIII 


Showing the "favourite" books in Hindi for Class (L) 


51: Name оѓ book Author No. of Average 
No. " cards liking 
Uttar Bharat Ki Lok Kathayain Savitri Devi Verma 34 2:97 
2. Vir Balak Atma Ram 28 2:96 
3. Paras Sudershan 27. 2:93 
4. Chand Ki Yatra Mela Ram Vafa 25 2:76 
5. Kashmir Ki Lok Kathayain Nand Lal Chatta 22 3:00 
6. Bhas Ke Teen Natak A Sita Ram Sehgal 21 2-43 
7. NimariKiLok Kathayain Krishan Lal Hans 19 2-89 
8. Bengal Кі Lok Kathayain .. Manmath Nath Gupta 16 3-00 
9. Hamari Lok Kathayain — .. Hans Raj Rahbar 15 2-93 
10. Kuttay Ki Kahani Prem Chand 14 2:95 
11. Manoranjak Lok Kathayain Nand Lal Chatta 14 2:92 
12. Ramayan Ki Kahani Ram Saroop Koshal 14 2-86 
13. Robinson Crusoe bc Rang Nath Pande 14 2:93 
14. Chand Sitaray Girish Nath Dikshit 13 3:00 
15. Bal Kathayain Sushma Rani Shastri 11 2-60 
16. Mewar Ka Uddhar .. Chandra Shekhar Pande 11 3:00 
17. Neeti Prabodh .. Anand Kumar 11 2-91 
18. Shikar Ki Kahanian Tv . BalKrishan 11 2:91 
19. Sadachar Ki Kathayain — .. .. Anand Kumar 11 3-00 
20. _Vindhya Bhoomi Ki Lok Kathayain .. Sri Chand Jain 11 2:73 
21. LalBujhakkar — .. bc .. Jagan Nath Sharma 10 3:00 
22. Anokhi Raj Kumari Purushottam Lal 9 3:00 
23. Bal Phulvari . Vinod 9 2°75 

24. Birbal Ka Beta  .. £ .. Mani Ram Malviya 9 3:00- 
25. Kumaon Ki Lok Kathayain Sri Kant Vyas 9 3-00 
26. Sat Kahanian 5 ae Chandra Shekhar Pande 9 2-89 
27. Bharati Chitra Kala Ki Kahani Бро 8 2:13 
28 “Bundelkhand Ki Lok Kathayain Sri Kant Vyas 3:00 
29. Hamara Chane Ka Dana Qudsi Zaidia 8 2:88 


SI. ; Name of book Author 
No. 

30. Jungle Ki Bate .. Viraj 

31. Khat Pat Lal .. Sudarshan 

32. Lok Kathayain .. Ed -. Anand Kumar 

33. Mahabharat Ki Kahanian .. -. Raj Bahadur Singh 
34. Maharana Pratap Singh .. .. Yudhister 

35. Punjab Ki Lok Kathayain -. Pritam Singh Panchi 
36. 


Vichitra Dweep 


Shrimati Vimla Devi 


No. of 
cards 


со со со Oo оо Qo OO 


Average 
liking 


THE CHILD AND HIS READING 
SHAKTI DATTA 


The pilot project, Reading for Pleasure, was an initial endeavour to 
understand the reading interests and needs of the child as a prelude to 
p fulfilment and, possibly. even their enhancement. As a part study 
of is multi-facet problem, the present paper seeks to identify the needs 
and interests of the child, and to indicate their relationship with the child's 
creative contribution to enriching his environment. This should provide a 
clearer insight into how the child could be helped in his development. 
ds of every child is his urge to exercise his 
situations as opportunities for self-expression 
s the child's need is to feel himself the master 
of the Situation he is in and to go beyond it, that is, to grow in the process 
of action-interaction between himself and the situation. Spoken as well 
as written language plays a vital role in the child’s exercising his potentiali- 
ty for self-expression and communication, in his growth, and in the 
meaningful living of the life situations. The three processes have been 
ee simultaneously because in education, as in life, they occur 

ether, 


Self-expression, in any form, 


One iet the. primary nee 
potentialities by finding life 
and communication, In thi 


is an out-going movement of the whole 


being to relate itself with externality. Growth is the inner activity of inte- 
gration of the experiences lived and the re-orientation of the whole being 


in its interaction with the external world. The self engaged in this out- 
gration and re-orientation 


going movement and in the inner activity of integrati 

enriches the environment in a creative way. A growing self seeks purpose 

In and gives meaning to the situation confronted with. For example, in 
his repeated attempts to balance his 


the case of a toddler learning to walk, 2 t c 
Steps indicate his self-expression. The toddler integrates his experiences 
ed. He grows better harmo- 


within himself and his whole being is re-orientat d 1 
nised with his environment. In the toddlers self-expression and in the 
experience of his growth, he lives a creative state of being; and as he 
acquires mastery over the skill, his walking becomes more consciously 
Purposeful, 


In a similar manner, teaching to read is not to force its learning but 


to help the child ontaneously into it, take joy in having a mastery 
Over the skill AA use it purposefully. If the child enjoys learn- 
ing to read, then his interest in reading would grow, and he would himself 
take the initiative in using his acquired skill. As such, for developing 
Teading interests of the child, attention should be paid to the methods of 
teaching languages and to the child's physical and E ES health so 
that learning the skill becomes à joyful activity for him. 

Revertin ept of self-expression, as defined earlier, it does 
not merely uen cee: doing things, but a state of being that also 
includes silence and passivity. For example, the beholders being in re- 
Jationship with the beauty of а sunset through his passive activity of 
Sitting silently in its "presence", is an expression of himself. And, there 
is a certain sense of growth in that Very passive activity, and the experience 
leaves the beholder keener to create harmony n. life and live peacefully. | It 
18 this aspect of self-expression that may be termed as "silent-passive- 
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Я Мате of book 


Author 

No. 

30. Jungle Ki Bate 2 Viraj 

31.  Khat Pat Lal T .. Sudarshan 

32. Lok Kathayain .. AA Anand Kumar 

33. Mahabharat Ki Kahanian .. .. Raj Bahadur Singh 

34. Maharana Pratap Singh .. .. Yudhister 

35. Punjab Ki Lok Kathayain -. Pritam Singh Panchi 
36. 


Vichitra Dweep 


Shrimati Vimla Devi 
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cards 
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THE CHILD AND HIS READING 
SHAKTI DATTA 


The pilot project, Reading for Pleasure, was an initial endeavour to 
understand the reading interests and needs of the child as a prelude to 
their fulfilment and, possibly, even their enhancement. As a part study 
of his multi-facet problem, the present paper seeks to identify the needs 
and interests of the child, and to indicate their relationship with the child’s 
Creative contribution to enriching his environment. — This should provide a 
clearer insight into how the child could be helped in his development, 

1 ery child is his urge to exercise his 
potentialities by finding life situations as opportunities for self-expression 
and communication, In this the child's need is to feel himself the master 
of the Situation he is in and to go beyond it, that is, to grow in the process 
of action-interaction between himself and the situation. Spoken as well 
as written language plays a vital role in the child’s exercising his potentiali- 
ty for self-expression and communication, in his growth, and in the 
meaningful living of the life situations. The three processes have been 
mentioned simultaneously because in education, as in life, they occur 
together. 

. Self-expression, in any form, is an out-going movement of the whole 
being to relate itself with externality. Growth is the inner activity of inte- 
gration of the experiences lived and the re-orientation of the whole being 


in its interaction with the external world. The self engaged in this out- 
ation and re-orientation 


8oing movement and in the inner activity of integrati: 

enriches the environment in a creative way. A growing self seeks purpose 
in'and gives meaning to the situation confronted with. For example, in 
the case of a toddler learning to walk, his repeated attempts to balance his 
steps indicate his self-expression. The toddler integrates his experiences 
within himself and his whole being is re-orientated. He grows better harmo- 
nised with his environment. In the toddlers self-expression and in the 
experience of his growth, he lives a creative state of being; and as he 
acquires mastery over the skill, his walking becomes more consciously 
purposeful, 


One of the- primary needs of ev 


In a similar manner, teaching to read is not to force its learning but 
to help the child grow spontaneously into it, take joy п having a mastery 
Over the skill and learn to use it purposefully. Tf the child enjoys learn- 
ing to read, then his interest in reading would grow, and he would himself 
take the initiative in using his acquire skill. As such, for developing 
reading interests of the child, attention should be paid to the methods of 
leaching languages and to the child's physical and emotional health so 
that learning the skill becomes a joyful activity for him. 
Revertin ept of self-expression, as defined earlier, it does 
not ns ine OF doing things, but a state of being that also 
includes silence and passivity. For example, the beholder's being in re- 
Jationship with the beauty of à sunset through his passive activity of 
Sitting silently in its “presence”, is an expression of himself. And, there 
is a certain sense of growth in that very passive activity, and the experience 
leaves the beholder keener to create harmony in life and live peacefully... It 
is this aspect of self-expression that may be termed as silent-passive- 
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activity" which is of significance in reading. Reading is a passive activity, 


because it is a whole-hearted living of experiences on a virtual plane of 
existence; and it requires a state of silence because it is listening to and 
receiving what the author has to communicate. 


It may be stated at this point that the specific aim of helping the child 
to develop his reading interests is to open that realm of human experience 
for him where he can vicariously live experiences of others lived at differ- 
ent times, and can further realise the mysterious experience of his personal 
growth in silence. An understanding of this primary aim of reading is 
important, and all other objectives within its purview should be understood 
accordingly. For example reading also provides the child with informa- 
tion, and in a complex society this has its utility; but if undue stress is laid 
on gleaning information, then, instead of being a means to self-expression 
and a help in personal growth, reading is likely to become a weapon for 


self-assertion, which is the manifestation of a stagnating mind helplessly - 


enmeshed in words. Then again, reading helps the child in his social 
growth, though this should be rightly considered in the light of personal 
growth. Indeed, whereas personal growth includes naturally the child’s 
ability to respond responsibly to the society, the idea of fulfilling mere 
social duties may ignore the child as a unique person in society. 


, All education aims at helping the child to grow and also to take upon 
himself. the responsibility of his own growth. As such, it,is not sufficient 
to just inculcate the reading habit but, even more so, that the child should 
have direct experience of his evolving being through reading. This could 
be done by giving the child ample opportunity for reading and by creating 
conditions in which he could feel the sense of his growth. For this, the 
starting point is the determination of the child’s interests, The pilot project 
confirms the belief, supported by Psychology, that the child has a wide 
range of reading interests. The child is in the midst of a world of objects 
and events, of human beings, of ideas, emotions and values, and he is 
interested in exploring his world. The child’s response to his surroundings 
is creative to the extent to which they are represented to him in his own 
terms. This is Suggestive of the fact that books, apart from being rich 
and varied in their contents, should “talk to the child". A study of the 
child's preferences could indicate the terms in which he perceives the 
world at different Stages of his growth. The child's reading interests could 
be vitalised if books invite him to live experiences that are not divorced 
from his world, and would lead him to further explore the world around 
him. Consequently, books need to be written with a sensitivity and under- 
standing of the needs and interests of the growing child. 


media almost in readiness to replace b 
be beautiful to look at, and the БЕУ 


in its being difficult, nor, indeed, is the highly Ji entitl- 
ed to the adjective "beautiful". Beauty eL xe ed 


n actual expression and the ideas sough E 
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I now summarise the ideas expressed above as follows :— 

I. The child is interested in exploring the world, and it is his need to - 
grow by being in relationship with his surroundings. 

П. Reading books with interest is one of the ways of the child's 
growth, as it provides for living the experiences of others and of making 
them a part of his own being. : 

For the provision and selection of good books : 

(a) A better understanding of the child's mind is needed. 

(b) Knowledge is needed regarding what should be offered to the 
child and how to communicate with him at different stages 
of his growth. : 

'To facilitate the learning and retention of the child's reading skill : 

(a) Study is needed of the problems regarding the methods of 
teaching languages, and the teacher's efficiency in their use. 


(b) The physical and emotional barriers that might discourage 
the child's love for reading need to be identified and removed. 


ENJOYING BOOKS—A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
CHILDREN'S INTEREST IN READING 


P. D. KHERA 


The book preferences of children and what interests them in particular 
books are two important problems that have continually puzzled teachers, 
psychologists and parents alike. Тһе investigation of these problems 1$ 
difficult because the nature of interest and liking is subjective and relative, 


varying from person to person and, even in the same individual, from 
time to time. 


The pilot reading project, conducted in seven schools in Delhi, was 
an attempt to study the reading taste of children and to provide sufficient 
insight into these challenging yet fundamental problems. The present 
study of interest is based on the comments of the children on the books 
read by them. It was observed that most of the children have given vague 
and confusing comments like, “The book is very interesting", and E. I 
like the book very much”. Though such expressions indicate positive 
directions of “interest”, they do not provide a sufficient rationale 07 
depth into the nature of “interest”. The above indefiniteness in the com- 
ments was, possibly, due to improper training in systematic expression 
and logical thinking. On the other hand, there were a few students who 
have shown exceptional clarity of thought and imagination in providing 
comments like, “The book failed to impress me because the subject mat- 
ter is vague and is based on idealism. The book lacks story interest and 
flow and, as such, makes tiresome reading”. Such clarity and definiteness 
in opinion is, perhaps, essential if proper guidance in reading is to be 
provided by school teachers, counsellors and parents. Even more signi- 
ficant are some of the extreme views and valuable suggestions provid 
by a few readers like, “This book is not worth reading”, “Such books 
should be banned" and “I strongly: recommend everyone to read this 
book”. However, this paper deals largely with the psychological signi- 
ficance of the comments given by the children according to their grade. 


The lower grade is the period of transition from the elementary to 
the secondary school stage. As such, the indication of the preferences of 
children at the start of this period would provide both an assessment of 
the success of the elementary school and a measure of the possible lines 
of development of the children in the secondary school. It was observed 
from the books read by the lower grade children that they have found 


enjoyment in (a) pictures and book illustrati i tories and 
(c) fairy and folk tales. Ons OD animal в 


It may be postulated that the first important thing that attracts the 
child at this stage is the illustrative content of the book, which is likely 10 
affect considerably the child's preference. Indeed, children in this age 
group seldom select books without pictures. This is due to the fact that 
the abilities for love and the recognition of reality are acquire much 
before the acquisition [o the power of meaningful speech. Consequently, 
early childhood thinking is remote from logic and is carried through 
pictures and cencrete images. This liking for pictures, particularly Of 
animals, is a characteristic of pre-logical thinking and it starts decreasing 
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from the age of eight onwards, giving place to the ES Or human b 
except in children who remain emotionally immaturg/ and E 
behaviour. It, therefore, follows that in early chil реш) тай: 
play a dominant role in the child's book selection anf reading taste. Mos 
of the younger children in the project have thus conjmented, “The, book = 
is not well illustrated, so I did not like it", “The\book contains good 4 
pictures which help in the visualisation of the story and ifs understanding) 


Next in importance comes the love for animal stories and fairy 
folk tales. Frequently, the children have expressed, “5716 М 
Stories” апа “Stories of kings and gueens interest те most”. Аппа Freud 
called this children's love for animal stories as an "identification with the 
aggressor” and is explained as an outcome of animal phobia. This is also 
prevalent in our culture; for, quite frequently, ill-equipped parents frighten 
disobedient children by some animal image to discipline them. Consequently 
this- leads to an over-valuation of the vigour of such animals; and, by 
identifying himself with the aggressor, the child feels as if he himself has. 
acquired the characteristics of the terrifying animal which once threatened 
him. This identification is universal and is evident from folk tales and 
children's films of various countries. 


Persons who do not accept this inevitability of the Freudian approach 
are not likely to be satisfied by the psychologists “aggressor identifica- 
tion”, Indeed, this hardly explains the love of the children for such 
harmless and beautiful animals like the fluffy rabbit, the lethargic badger 
and the intelligent rat. Perhaps, this is more naturally explained by the 
earliest associations formed with animal toys long before the child learns 
to speak coherently. Readers of the works of A. A. Milne would recall 
the superb use the author has made of these associations in creating his 
classic stories, And perhaps, no amount of Freudian theories could really 
explain the animal world of The Wind in the Willows, not to say anything 
about the immortal Alice. As such, it would seem nearer to actuality to 
infer that, at best, the love of wild animals may be explained ш. terms 
Of Freud, but not that of homely animals treasured in the earliest of 
Childhood memories. In reality, the divergence in explanation is not of 
much consequence except that children do like animals stories! Inciden- 
tally, it was the Freudian interpretation which has led child psycholo- 
gists to make personality tests of children in animal pictures. ' 


Folk tales and heroic stories ОЁ kings and gueens satisfy the burning 
curiosity and the spirit of adventure of the child, his love for the fanciful 
and a concrete realisation of the impossible. This love, no doubt, is 
essential for developing the richness of the child's imagination and seems. 


4 sure way of inculcating the reading habit in the child. 


Educationists, however, have to be watchful at this stage to ensure 
that the child does not merely confine himself to his earliest pleasures, 
but progresses in the development of logical thinking. It is here that the 
Tole of the teacher is great for providing sufficient guidance in suitable 


reading. 


The upper grade of study in the project was the teen-ager group which 
Presents many problems. In addition to the unquenching desire for 
knowledge, the onset of the emotional era demands attention. There is 
enough of leisure and the problem is how to spend it usefully when there 
is an extreme shortage of suitable films and printed literature. The age, 
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yer, is appropriate for the sublimation of the child's desires and needs. 
AER Ue the development of logical thinking, which pre-supposses 
a strong ego capable of adjustment and tolerance of tension, and ready 
to judge reality, according to experience. A weak or tired ego, or one 
without confidence lends itself to pictorial types of thinking like the younger 
child. It is only in this context that tired persons prefer movies x 
Shakespeare and illustrated magazines to difficult reading. Factors which 
have influenced reading at this grade are (1) individual factor and iden- 
tification; (2) social factors and the desire to know more about social 
issues; and (3) author, language and print. \ 


Identification is the chief indicator of the individual interest, for the 
more complete the identification, the greater is the absorption and enjoy- 
ment. This feeling of oneness with the theme, or feeling the joy and 
suffering of the hero or heroine as one’s own, has been expressed frequently 
in the comments. Girls are conspicuous in their expression of sympathy with 
the heroine like, “The heroine is maltreated by the uncle and I have every 
sympathy with her”, “How well the girl saved the life of her brother”, 
"This is a story of a good girl and the treatment and love for her mother”. 
Of particular interest is that these stories are all about children. Mystery 
stories are liked because of the obvious delight in resolving the clues which 
adults fail to notice. It is this pleasure of achievement that is satisfying to 
children as compared to adults. Stories of brave and courageous acts have 
also been liked and well commented upon like, “Don’t be disappointed in 
the face of difficulties", "T am struck by the bravery of the Greek heroes" 
and “ I like these stories because they are about great men". This provides 
additional strength and inspiration for the solution of individual problems. 


Next in importance in the study of interest in reading is the child's 
growing desire to know and read literature on-the social problems of the 
age and to find inspiration and moral Support for his attitude towards 
controversial social issues. A girl after reading Dayanand's lectures rc- 
marked, “Т want to relate these speeches everywhere because the people 
of India still restrict the movement of their daughters". This is just how 
reading helps in the solution of socio-political issues and provides individual 
enjoyment when there is an identification between the views of the reader 
and the author. This also helps in promoting leadership. Further, it pro- 


vides enjoyment when reading helps in the solution of personal problems. 
Another girl after reading a book about ghosts remarked, “This is all about 
ghosts. Ghosts do not exist in this century. After reading this book I 
became fearless and I now do not believe in ghosts”, 

Language also acts as a baro To be enjoyable, a 
book must be on the intellectual leve] within the grasp of the reader. It is so 
because undue difficulties ѕрой the enjoyment of the intellectual pursuit, 


Whenever children have come across books which are within their intel- 
lectual reach, they have commented, 


Thi e language is lucid and enjoy- 
able”. 5, however, аса not mean that the ДОЙЧЕ should be too КЕ 
and easy because children have occasionally remarked that, “The book 
is too easy to be enjoyed”, and “I hav 


ш ¢ outgrown Blyton's books”, A 
difficult book, where the dictionary needs to be consulted frequently, is 
a definite hindrance in its enjoyment. For such books, it has invariably 


been stated, "The book is nie Hit so I cannot understand it and hence 
there is no enjoyment in reading i pan and “I have to use the dictionary too 
frequently and, having reached my ts of patience, 1 lose interest in the 
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book". This strongly indicates the need for proper guidance of children 
and the grading of books suitably. 


The other important factors are a sense of vividness in the atmosphere, 
a careful choice of words, an exciting story, dynamic characterisation and a 
fine style of writing all of which arrest the attention of the child and enhance 
his enjoyment. One of the girls after reading Nehru's Glimpses of World: 
History remarked, “I never thought books could be written in the form 
of letters". Other pertinent remarks on style are, “This is a dull book and 
I have not learnt anything by reading it”, “This is a fine way of story-telling 
which combines history with romance”. 


Finally, the best indication of interest lies in the reader’s desire for 
him to share is enjoyment with others. For example, books liked have 
been narrated occasionally to other youngsters and family members. Also 
when a book has been liked very much, it has been stated, that, “Every 
one should read this book”, and if not liked that, “The book is not re- 


commended for study”. 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS IN READING 


P. D. KHERA 


Generally speaking, individual children are peculiarly sensitive; and so 
whilst in some the slightest stir in their lives might cause an emotional up- 
heaval, in others great emotional provocations might be passed over without 
any disturbance. This happens because every child possesses a unique 
personality, and he differs from others in his thought, action and behaviour. 
'The emotional outbursts of children depend upon their psycho-sexual 
development and on their experiences in the home, the school and the 
social environment. It is, therefore, necessary that the personality structure 
of individual children be studied if programmes for reading guidance and 
reading laboratories are to be made a success. Indeed, effective guidance 
presupposes a knowledge of the emotional stability, the personal problems 
and interests, the social awareness, the home environment and the intellec- 
tual capacity of the children. 


The pilot project on reading conducted in seven schools of Delhi also 
provided an opportunity for studying individual children to investigate the 
characteristics of the high readers and the particular difficulties of the low 
readers. Specifically, the aim was to find out how far school experience and 
home environment had helped to stimulate the high readers and, conversely, 
how far these very factors had retarded the development of reading interest 
in the low readers. Unfortunately, a detailed scientific study of these aspects 
could not be conducted due to the shortage of time. Besides, there were 
some organisational difficulties : (1) the study being the first of its kind in 
India and the project being a pilot one, there was a lack of proper liaison 
between the schools and the central Institute of Education; (2) the teachers- 
in-charge did nat locate low readers during the progress of the project. 
Even the Central Institute of Education was not adequately staffed to take 
up this additional work of reading guidance. This lack of control led the 
low readers to continue their practice of not reading, whilst the high readers 
confined themselves to single authors or to the reading of stories generally. 
It is hoped that the future project would try to eliminate these difficulties. 


In the absence of any other criterion, the children’s record of the books 
read was mainly relied upon for selecting the high and the low readers. 
Those children who had read more than 25 books during the operation of 
the project, had indicated some power of comprehension in their comments 
on the books read by them, and had also balanced the variety of their 
reading by a study of different books were considered as high readers, while 
students reading less than three books and having poor comprehension and 
an imbalanced reading were taken to be low readers. Three high and three 
low readers in each grade were selected from each school for further investi- 
gation. The interview discussion was strictly of a “non-directive” nature 
and any direct discussion on the books read was avoided as far as possible. 
This could be done only in two schools so far—one boys’ and the other girls’ 
school. The main objectives of the. discussions were to analyse the part 
played by (a) the school, (b) the home, and (c) the other social factors 
either in helping reading or in checking the growth of the reading habit. 
An attempt was also made to study the richness of imagination and fantasy 
of the high readers and the inhibition of the low readers by administering 
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the Rorschach test to all the children interviewed. It would have beem 
better to give some more personality tests but no suitable ones were avail— 
able. 


It is of interest to note that all the high and low readers in the upper 
grade were found to be science students. The high readers, who also 
happened to be intelligent, desired to know much more about the arts to- 
balance their study of the experimental sciences. This is. perhaps, in 
accordance with the development of the scientific attitude of mind. The: 
low readers, on the other hand, were pre-occupied in meeting the challenge 
of the study of science which was quite straining and, my be, beyond their 
comprehension. One child stated, “I have to work hard in science and 
devote much time in this field”. Obviously, these students would find it 
difficult to read general books as they were struggling for competence in 
their basic subjects; and in this conflict, the basic texts must get precedence 
over general books. Further, there is a positive correlation between 
scholastic performance in languages and the reading habit. The high 
readers have a better command of the language, and occasionally held the 
first position in the school tests. As such, reading books was a useful 
activity for them—enjoyment of leisure and increase in knowledge. The 
low readers were generally deficient in linguistic ability and even occasionally 
failed in this subject. These children argued that there was no use of 
reading books and it was simply a waste of time. 


The home and its environment are the first situational experiences of 
the child. It is at home that the proper reading habit, both for home work 
and leisure, is developed. The high readers were invariably guided by their 
parents and elder brothers or sisters who, by their active interest in the 
youngsters, not only helped them in the selection of books but also helped: 
them in procuring books from public libraries. This led to greater security 
at home, to the satisfaction of the need of love, affection and interest from 
the elders and to the fulfilment of the children’s demand for attention. 
Obviously, favourable and pleasant experiences at home encourage reading. 
On the other hand, the poor readers narrated unfavourable home experiences 
including lack of guidance and parental interest. They recorded their 
fathers generally bringing office files home and the latter's pre-occupation 
with office work. This lack of interest creates the feeling of insecurity, loss. 
of love and the children feel neglected at home. Non-adjustment at home: 
coupled with unpleasant experiences seems to block the reading habit. 
Secondly, ithe parents do not have a healthy attitude in encouraging children 
to read for pleasure, for they insist that the children devote their time to: 
the textbooks alone. This gives rise to a conflict between the teacher's. 
exhortation to read for pleasure, and the parents' insistence on textbooks. 
This apposition in educational values blocked the reading habit and has. 
resulted in the compromise of doing nothing at all apart from gossiping with 


friends and at home. 


According to Maline Klein, psycho-dynamically reading inhibition dates. 
back to the early oral period of psycho-sexual development. Children, who 
have had feeding difficulties at the change of the nipple or on leaving the 
breast, do not-adjust well in their reading habit, which is symbolically 
equated to the digestion of food. In such an extreme case, the main organs. 
of reading get over-eroticised which impairs their ego functioning. These 
inhibitions in the functioning of the ego are either imposed as a measure 
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‘of precaution or induced by an impoverishment of energy. There are, 
however, very few cases which require deep analysis of this kind. 


The next important aspect in promoting reading is the school experience 
The high readers are patronised by the teachers and are sociable in class. 
They have found acceptance in the school, and they have accepted the 
school situation. The low readers did not recall pleasant school experiences; 
for them, either the school teacher is authoritative and has not been 
accepted, or the school experience is unpleasant and the school has not 
found favour with them. 


The emotional acceptance of the teacher is of importance for the pro- 
gress in learning and, particularly, in reading. A child hostile to the teacher 
and with a negative attitude would refuse to develop. A girl who had not 
accepted her teacher said, “It is my choice whether to read or not. I 
want to play and gossip. Books do not interest me, and what I do is a 
waste of time. The teacher, after all, cannot force me to read. It is my 
pleasure to read or not”. Such attitudes or obstinacy and negative approach 
hamper reading abilities. This girl had to stand up on the bench quite 
frequently for not doing her home work, and her associates at home were 
also not fond of reading. 


Next comes the problem of deficiency in a particular subject, a weak- 
ness which takes the form of fear and an inferiority complex in the children 
for their being continually reprimanded in school. A boy stated, “I do not 
understand poetry, so I can’t do my home work; and when I don’t do my 
home work, the teacher always gets angry”. 


Finally, there is the problem of social adjustment in the school. The 
more favourable the school, the greater is the adjustment for learning. 
When the school fails to create this atmosphere of hospitality and accep- 
tance, it develops social isolation in its Students which, in turn, hampers 
their study habits. When children do not adjust well in the school, they 
develop a negative attitude towards reading. For example, in one school, 
there was the system of exchange of books amongst the students. One of 
the girls got into isolation as no one would accept books from her whilst 
she used to accept books from others. Every girl used to remark, “I don’t 
like your books and so I shall give my books to some other girl.” This 
led to the former’s isolation. The problem was further aggravated as the 
girl never consulted the library herself and book selection became a worry 
for her. x 


These are some of the problems which have been indicated by the 
present limited investigation of the children. It is hoped that more intensive 
work of a similar kind in the future project would lead to a better apprecia- 


tion of diagnostic practices in the development of healthier reading habits 
among school children. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READING PROBLEMS 
AT THE ELEMENTARY STAGE 


The committee considered the working paper circulated to the delegates: 
and after full discussion recommended as follows : 


I. The preliminaries to actual reading 

(1) The committee agreed that the nursery school was the proper place- 
for the training of the child's senses, and for creating reading readiness in 
him through story-telling, conversation, dramatisation, recitation, free use 
of pictures and other similar activities. The committee was of the view 
that it would be desirable, wherever feasible, to have the nursery stage 
integrated with the elementary stage. If the financial position of the country 
did not permit this to be taken up immediately, this should definitely be 
considered for implementation at a later date. In that case the staff of the 
elementary school should include teachers specially trained for nursery 


classes. 

(2) A proper screening for auditory and visual defects should be 
conducted after the child is admitted to school, and it should be followed 
by regular medical check-ups. Cases of severe defects should be referred: 
to special clinics set up for the purpose. This should legitimately form 
part of the school health programme. These cases should be differentiated 
from the physically handicapped e.g. the blind, the deaf and the dumb- 
for whom almost every State has special schools. Particular attention уне 
drawn {о {һе experimental work being done in this connection in st 
Bengal. 

(3) While it was desirable that the elem 
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(2) The committee was of the view that the training period of elemen- 
tary school teachers be extended to two years. А suitable programme of 
in-service training should be instituted to bring within the teachers 
knowledge the latest techniques of teaching languages. ` The training pro- 
.gramme should attempt to inculcate in the teachers sensitivity for the 


language to be taught and a correct knowledge of its phonetics and struc- 
ture. 


(3) The committee agreed that there was need for research studies ` 
in child development. This should be conducted in training colleges under 
research grants from the Central/State Governments. 


HI. Comprehensive aspect of reading 


(1) It was strongly recommended that the number of pupils in elemen- 
tary classes should be 25, and in no case more than 30, so that effective 
individual attention could be given to the pupils.and the differences in 
mental maturity taken into account in teaching them to read. The 
differences in the child's lingual environment also played an important part 
-and could be kept in view in smaller classes. 


(2) It was essential to maintain class libraries in elementary grades. 
"Fhe class teacher should be familiar with the children's literature and 
adequately equipped to give all possible help and guidance which was most 
needed at that stage. Both silent and oral reading should be encouraged. 


IV. Outside school assistance 


(1) Public libraries at all levels should have children's sections attached 
to them. Books should be accessible easily, and they should be loaned 
to children for reading at home. This was particularly important in rural 


-areas where neither the home nor the schools could meet this need to any 
satisfactory extent. 


(2) The effort of the school to develop reading interest should be 
supplemented by encouragement at home by eliciting the co-operation of 
parents, who, if necessary. 


1 ४ [ ; Should be helped to change their attitude towards 
-children’s education. This could be achieved through “greater contact 


between teachers and parents and also through "school mothers" as is being 


tried in West Bengal. Parent-teacher associations can also help in changing 
the attitude of parents. In tural areas the headmaster can give the neces- 
sary lead and keep up continuity of the parent-teacher association. 


V. Place of examinations at the elementary stage 


The committee felt that formal type of examinations in the elementary 
classes stood in the way of free and untrammelled development of the 
children. It acted as a deterrant to the children's innate wider range of 
interests. It was suggested that other suitable continual assessment 
methods like keeping the cumulative record cards, would be better at the 
‘elementary stage than the formal type of examination. 


VI. The place of English in elementary schools 


The committee were divided in their opinion as to the desirability of 
teaching English at the elementary stage. It was, however, felt that so long 
as English was to be ‘retained at the secondary stage and at the college 
level, it would be advantageous to start it at the elementary stage, because 
:at that stage the child is in a better position to pick up the spoken language. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READING PROBLEMS 
AT THE SECONDARY STAGE 


_ In initiating the discussion, the chairman pointed out the scope of the 
discussion of the group. He explained that the report of the project, which 
was read out on the morning of the 5th May, 1958, related to a local 
project on Reading for Pleasure. The scope of this conference was wider 
and, therefore, the delegates were welcome to consider the various points 
relating to the reading programme at the secondary stage. He then explained 
the basis of the working paper and suggested that delegates might state 
their problems in their reading area and suggest how these problems could 
be adequately tackled. He drew the attention of the delegates to the fact 
that points contained in the working paper were not exhaustive, but they 
were meant to be an indication of the line the participants might take. Н 
any delegate had any other problem to state ог any other point to offer, 
he could do so in the light of his experience provided this came within the 


Scope of the topic mentioned. 


The delegates, in general, agreed that teachers recognised reading as 
an important activity in the school. All the same, they were not very 
particular in remedying the defects of their pupils in reading—let alone 
helping them to develop proper study skills. Some members, therefore, 
felt that teachers should be made conscious of the need of giving proper 
guidance to the pupils so that they can acquire proper study skills. _It is 
extremely important for the child to acquire a habit of clearly stating ideas, 
and of getting at the root of the matter when he reads a passage. It has 
been the experience of many teachers that pupils do not understand the 
central theme when they read a passage. They also do not know how to 
skim over relatively unimportant things. They cannot, for example, give 
relevant points in a prose extract after reading it. 


The delegates then considered the different methods that could be 
adopted to help children develop these skills. Certain classroom 
techniques were also discussed in course of this discussion, The members 
also felt that it is extremely important to know how children are progressing 
in any reading programme. For these, reading achievement tests are Very 

ave them in this country, some attention should 


helpful. Since we do not h : 1 
be paid to ME these tests available in Indian languages and in 
English. It is desirable that teachers should be given in-service education 
So that they can be of greater help to the pupils in guiding them in their 
reading. 

Tewas generally recognised that children, who did not have proper study 
skills, needed site help from teachers and other specialists. It was the 
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specially constructed and made available to teachers. The difficulty of 
organising remedial classes was pointed out by several members. Should 
this instruction be imparted in a special class? And when the child is 
attending that class, should he be exempted from the normal instruction? 
A suggestion was made by one of the members who quoted the American 
experience in this regard that remedial classes might be organised outside: 
the regular class hours so that the child could benefit both from the normal 
instruction and the remedial instruction. This suggestion had the general 
approval of the members. While considering the organisation of remedial 
instruction, it was felt that the assistance of a remedial specialist was needed. 
Such a specialist should know enough of child psychology, improved 
techniques of reading, methods of diagnosing retardation, and such a 
specialist should be available to the teachers who were interested in the 
problems relating to reading retardation. It is, therefore, necessary . that 
important cities and district headquarters should have reading centres: 
providing the services of these reading specialists. 


It was felt that remedial instruction to be successful needed special kind 
of material which should be prepared taking individual differences into 
consideration. Remedial reading material should be easier than the normal 
reading material and much more interesting to the child so that the child 
does not think that it is the same old stuff in another form. It was, how- 
ever, pointed out that such material was also not easily available. It 
should be the business of the authors and teachers who, in consultation with: 
specialists, should be able to produce such material. 


The delegates then took up the point relating to reading material, its. 
sources and type. It was generally agreed that there was a paucity of 
reading material specially in the regional languages and in Hindi. Even in the 
case of English books, many of them were not suitable for Indian children 
for a variety of reasons. Members were of the opinion that the books. 
should be of a large variety so that the talents of the children could be 
fully exploited in course of a reading programme in the school. The different 
interests and aptitudes of children require that the school should be able to 
provide books not only relating to literature but to science, travel, biography 
ctc. Many of the members pointed out the difficulty of procuring suitable 
books due to the unsatisfactory arrangement of sanctioning grants. Grants 
were sanctioned late in the financial year leaving very little time for proper 
selection. One member described the open-shelf system that was prevail- 
ing in his school. He thought that this system was a challenge to the 
children as it demanded great amount of honesty on their part. Some of 
the members were sceptical and pointed out the difficulties of keeping a 
check on children. Some books were stolen and sometimes the heads of 
schools had to give explanation to their authorities. It was pointed out 
that modern library science recognises the fact that a percentage of books 
should be written off at the end of the session and if the authorities are 
propetly approached, they will be convinced of the need for this. Such 
loss epee od са id rd small. The general feeling of the 
members was that it w tter to have an open- n. 
to keep the books locked in the cup-boards. “a a 


There should be a discriminating selection of books for the libraries. 
In many cases, the school libraries contained merely specimen copies of 
textbooks and other material which could be of no interest to children. 
If sufficient time is devoted to the selection of books after going round the 
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local bookshops, the quality of the stock of books would be improved im 
our schools. The members strongly felt that the quality of books, so far as 
printing, illustration and get-up were concerned, needed sufficient improve- 
ment specially in the case of books in Indian languages. 

. There was a good bit of controversy regarding the composition of the 
library personnel. Some. members felt that not only a librarian but an 
assistant and a peon were needed for the proper running of a school 
library. Other members felt that a resourceful librarian with the help of 
the students might render valuable service to the school as a whole. It 
was, however, recognised that in a large school—specially in a school where: 
the number of children is more than 500,—one librarian cannot be of much 
use to the children. In such cases, an assistant to the librarian should be 
appointed. In the case of the high and higher secondary schools, the 
librarian should not only be trained but a trained graduate. 

Children needed not only encouragement but proper guidance. They 
can be given guidance in the form of helping them to organise study 
circles, reading clubs, discussion groups etc. When children—specially in 
the senior classes—read certain books, they might be persuaded to write 
a review or discuss in a group meeting. One member related his. 
experience regarding the formation of Book Bank in his school. Children 
contributed one book each to the Bank and in a short period of time the 
collection was considerable. He suggested that the library service could 
be better utilised if the school time-table could provide definite periods for 
study. Such study could be regularly supervised by the teachers, but if 
there were definite library periods on the time-table, students should know 
When to go to the library and take out particular books for study. 

Coming to the teaching of English as a foreign language, the delegates 
felt that this was a controversial point and would take a very long time 
to discuss fully. The chairman pointed out that there was no need to 
enter into controversy so far this particular item was concerned as the 
Present conference was concerned only with the reading material, which 
might be used in connection with the teaching of English. The time avail- 
able for teaching of English has now been reduced. It varies from four 
to six years of secondary schooling. Considering this reduced time at the 
disposal of the teachers, the delegates should decide the kind of material 


Which can be used as supplementary reading. 2 ; 

Several members pointed out the difficulty of supplying suitable books 
to children in 7th and 8th classes who had very little knowledge of English. 
These children could not read anything which was not in very simple 
English and the books in simple English were гы for the 
childern so far as the subject-matter was concerned. ere was, thus, the 
difficulty of reconciling the claim of the child's age and achievement. It 
Was suggested, therefore, that books should be specially written within the 
Vocabulary range of the child. This really meant re-writing of classics 
and other reading materials for children of appropriate age groups. In 
Some States, this kind of limited vocabulary, Was being used for writing 
Supplementary books. It would be a good idea if the difierent States 
exchanged their experience and modified their programme of producing 
OOks accordingly. One member felt that if reading material was to be 
Specially produced for English, this principle should also apply to all the 
Indian languages which were taught in addition to the mother-tongue. 
The committee then formulated a number of recommendations for the 


improvement of reading. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READING PROBLEMS 
AT THE COLLEGE STAGE 


The committee considered the working paper presented by the chairman 
and generally agreed with the lack of inadequate general reading at the 
college level. Various reasons were attributed to this, in particular : 


(i) the lopsided development of college libraries; 
(il) lack of books and guidance; and 
(їй) compartmentalised curriculum and instruction. 


So far as library development is concerned, it was felt that dispropor- 
tionate money was being spent on books on advanced subjects and literary 


criticism, and the needs of undergraduates for general reading material 
were being ignored. 


The committee recommended that to increase the functional utility of 
the library, the librarian should an M. A. with training or a degree in 
library science and an adequate love of books. The college librarian should 
be placed in the grade of a lecturer. Such a librarian, in co-operation 
with the teachers, would provide the necessary guidance to the students. 


The committee also felt that there was an extreme shortage of public 
libraries for college students and that some reading centres should be started 
by the Government in different regions so as to provide further incentive 
and facility for reading and a diversion from unhealthy and useless 
practices. 


The committee felt that there was inadequate reading in Hindi and the 
regional languages because of the absence of good books. It was recom- 
mended that encouragement should be given to the production of good 
reading material in the regional languages and Hindi. One of the ways 
‘was encouragement of the translation of Eastern and European great books 
into the modern Indian languages. It would be helpful to assign this work 
to the various language departments in the universities. , Dependent upon 
the regional language facilities available in a particular university, 
appropriate bureaux should be set up for the production and translation 
of reading material in those specific regional languages and there should 
be a central co-ordinating bureau. 


The committee next considered the role of Indian classics in college 
education. It was admitted that not all undergraduates would care to 
study the classical languages sufficiently to read the classics in original. 
On the other hand, it was felt that the study of the classics was essential 
for providing a proper basis and orientation regarding the national heritage. 
As such, it was suggested that suitable translations in Hindi, English and 
the regional languages be prepared. But, in this connection, the chairman 
pointed out that to achieve a balanced synthesis in our Semitic and Aryan 
classical mainstreams, classical bilineualism should be introduced in the 
universities. This could be done by the institution of scholarships for the 
study of a second classical language to be awarded to students who had 
achieved distinction in one classical language by a good performance at the 
post-graduate level. 
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It was felt that in most universities there was a hiatus between secondary 
and collegiate education due to the change in the medium of instruction 
at the college level. In so far as English is important and even essential 
at the university level, it was suggested that something be done to improve 
its instruction in the colleges, taking into consideration that at best only 
six years could be devoted to English teaching in the secondary stage. 

It was agreed that the standards of English were falling in the colleges 
and at the present rate there was a danger of further fall in the future. 
This was leading to deficient comprehension of English amongst the students 
which was a real difficulty in enthusing them to read more books. This 
linguistic deficiency is responsible for the inadequate knowledge of 
graduates even in their special subjects of study. 


As the secondary school children are now being confined to about 
was suggested that the undergraduates 
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unanimous in their opinion that the Government of India should take steps 
to discourage their import by restricting the release of foreign exchange for 
such trade. In this matter the Government may like to take the advice 
of educationists and university teachers. Increased import facilities were 
stressed for good books, and it was recommended that a central agency 
be set up by the University Grants Commission for book import and 
distribution. It was also felt that similar indigenous magazines should be: 
better produced and a careful check be kept on their standards. 


Finally, for better comprehension and appreciation of books, it was 
Suggested that book discussion clubs be started in the colleges. Students. 


Participating in the activities of these clubs would be required to discuss 
books read by them, write appreciation for a publication in a wall magazine: 
and organise occasional symposia for the assessment of authors and their 
books. Further, provision needs to be made for instruction in film: 
appreciation to create a proper understanding of films and books as distinct 
and not interchangeable means of education and pleasure. This should 
be done with the help of outside experts, if not the members of the college: 


staff, to further the aims of General education. Radio broadcasts on books. 
could also be utilised for stimulating interest in reading. 


The prevailing system of prescribing a couple of textbooks in com- 
pulsory Hindi, regioflal language, or general En 
for the undergraduates was considered to 
useless reliance on cribs for examinatio j 
that the students be required to read six or eight 
wiih appropriate discussions in tutorials or seminars, 
student achievement in language regarding non-detailed 
based on participation in such group activities rather than 
in the final examination. In this way language reading c 


recommended books 
The evaluation of 
study, should be 
on a few papers. 
ould be made an 
It was felt that 
l education pro- 
mentalisation, 


It was recommended that in order to raise the proficiency in languages, 
the training colleges should undertake special recitation, reading and speech 
instruction for pupil-teachers, especially those desiring to be language 
teachers. This sort of instruction could also be provided to students im 
the pre-university classes. For this it was suggested that the language 
teachers at the pre-university level should be trained M.As. 


For the handling of all these reading problems, it was suggested that 
reading laboratories should be started in collaboration with the faculties 
of education in the universities or in the training colleges. 


It was felt that pupil-teachers were generally deficient in their knowledge 
of subject-matter, particularly in relation to suitable children's literature, 
concerning the former's school subjects. To Iedress this, it was suggested 
that training colleges should stock content literature, as distinct from 
school textbooks in the library. 


The committee further recommended that surveys be conducated on 
reading interests of college lecturers and students. Besides, college and 
school libraries need to be thoroughly and individually investipated to 
determine the number and suitability of their book contents. This should 
provide the proper basis for library development. 
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PROBLEMS AT THE ELEMENTARY STAGE 


There should be proper screening for auditory and visual defects when 
a child is admitted to school and it should be followed by regular 
medical check-ups and treatment wherever possible. 


Steps should be taken by State departments of education and other 
agencies to give due publicity to children's literature. 


In the production of children's literature, there should be close co- 
operation among teachers, authors, psychologists and publishers. 


The period of training for elementary school teachers should be two 
years. 


In the training of language teachers there should be emphasis on in- 


culcating a sensitivity for the language taught which should include 
a knowledge of its phonetics and structure. 


The size of the classes in the elementary schools should be reduced to 
a maximum of 30. 


Class libraries should be maintained in elementary schools. 


There should be children's sections attached to public libraries at all 
levels. 


Efforts should be made to educate parents about the utility of reading 
for pleasure. 

At least in the first five grades of the elementary school formal 
examinations should be replaced by a programme of continual assess- 
ment which will take into account the pupils' general reading. 
Schools desirous to introduce English at the elementary se should 
be permitted to do so, so that reading for pleasure in English gets 
encouragement at the later stages. 
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PROBLEMS AT THE SECONDARY STAGE 


Systematic training should be given to pupils so that they can acquire 
good habits and think for themselves. 


Superivised study periods should find a place on the school time- 
table- 


Reading achievement. tests should be constructed and made avail- 
able to teachers so that proper evaluation of progress in reading is 
possible. Diagnostic tests also should be made available to teachers 
with a view to assisting them in locating reading deficiency. Teachers 
should be given appropriate guidance in following up difficult cases. 
In-service training should be provided so that the teachers become 
EUR of the new methods and techniques used in improving study 
skills. 

In the larger cities and in district headquarters, reading centres should 
be established. These centres should be able to help and advise 
schools on reading problems through reading specialists. 


There should be full-time trained graduate librarians for schools and 
they should be placed in the same grade as trained graduate teachers. 
In cases of schools with more than 500 students, there should be an 
assistant librarian also. 

The principals and heads of schools should be free to purchase books 
and magazines of their choice and suited to the needs of the school. 
They should not be required to purchase books only from lists ap- 
proved by education authorities. 


Library grants should be adequate and be made available to the 
schools in good time in course of the financial year so that wise selec- 
tion is possible. It will be a good idea if suitable book-lists, graded 
and classified, are made available by voluntary agencies to assist in 
the selection of books. 

In view of the shorter period available for the teaching of English 
in schools now, English classics and other reading material should 
be specially adapted for Indian children. Such books should be 
graded accordingly to the levels of achievement of children. 


Books in regional languages and in Hindi should be attractively 


produced. Special attention should be given to the t 
and illustrations. 8 ype face, paper 
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PROBLEMS AT THE COLLEGE STAGE 


To increase the functional utility of the college library, the librarian 
should be an M.A., with training in library science and an edequate 


‘love of books. The college librarian should be placed in the grade 


of a lecturer. 


Encouragement should be given to the production of good reading 
material in the regional languages and Hindi by helping the transla- 
tion of great books in other languages. This work could be assigned 
to various language departments in the universities. 


Dependent upon the language facilities available in a particular uni- 
versity, appropriate bureaux with a central co-ordinating bureau 
should be set up for the production and translation of reading material 
in the modern Indian languages. 


For providing a proper basis and orientation regarding the national 
heritage, suitable translations in Hindi, English and the regional 
languages be prepared of the Semitic and Aryan classics. 


For achieving a balanced synthesis in our Semitic and Aryan main 
streams, classical bilingualism should be introduced in the universi- 
ties by the institution of scholarships for the study of a second classical 
language. 


Pre-university students should be grouped into relatively homogeneous 
sections to provide a convenient method for improving their English 
language skill. 

There should be at least six years of English teaching at the secondary 
stage to be followed by a final public examination after the comple- 
tion of the eleventh class. 

For the procurement of good books in English, it was recommended 
that a team o fexperts be sent abroad for a few months to study the 
availability of books, their type and classification and also to explore 
the possibility of contacting British and American publishers for pro- 
ducing cheap books in India. 


Grave concern was expressed at the present influx of foreign and in- 
digenous sexy and A some magazines and it was recommended 
that the Government of India should discourage the import of such 
foreign magazines by restricting the release of foreign exchange. It 
was also recommended that indigenous magazines should be better 
produced and careful check be kept on their standards. 


For better comprehension and appreciation of booksuit d S A 
mended that book discussion clubs be started in E col d о, 
create а ргорег understanding of films and books ee istinct, ane oe 
interchangeable, means of education for pleasure, film appreciation 
be introduced and radio broadcasts be utilised for stimulating interest 
In reading. 
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The present system of prescribing a couple of textbooks in com- 
pulsory Hindi, the regional language, or General English for non- 
detailed study at undergraduate level be replaced by requiring stu- 
dents to read six to eight recommended books with appropriate 
discussions in tutorials or seminars. 


To raise proficiency in languages, the training colleges should under- 
take special recitation, reading and speech instruction for pupil- 
teachers especially those desiring to be Janguage teachers. 

For handling reading problems, reading laboratories should be start- 


ed in collaboration with the faculties of education in the universities 
or in the training colleges. 


Training colleges should have a good stock of literature, as distinct 
from school textbooks, in the library. 

Surveys should be conducted on reading interest of college lecturers 
and students. 

College and school libraries need to be thoroughly and individually 
investigated to determine the number and suitability of their book con- 
tent for providing a proper basis for library development. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


(1) The conference commended the report of the Delhi pilot project 
and recommended that the suggestions made should be carried out to the 
extent possible, not only in Delhi but in the other States also. 

(2) That pilot projects similar to the Delhi one should be carried out in 
other States to judge inter-State differences. Grants for this should be 
given by the Central Government. 

(3) That national conferences on reading be held annually. 

(4) The Ministry of Education in general and Shri K. G. Saiyidain in 
particular be thanked for convening this conference and giving an DEBER 
nity to representatives of the States to obtain knowledge of the Delhi project. 
It is further suggested that the report be published and circulated at an early 
date to all concerned. 

(5) Thanks are due to Dr. E. A. Pires for conducting the proceedings 
of the conference efficiently. 


Appendix (a) 
PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON READING 


Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi 
5th and 6th May, 1958 
DIRECTOR : DR. E. A. PRES 
5th May 1958 


10-00 a.m. to 12-00 Noon : Inaugural Session 
(1) Inaugural Address Mr. K. G. Saiyidain 

(2) Director's Address Dr. E. A. Pires 

(3) Report of the Pilot Project Dr. N. A. Rahman 

(4) The Child and His Reading Miss Shakti Datta 

(5) Enjoying Books Mr. P. D. Khera 

(6) Individual Problems in Reading Mr. P. D. Khera 

2.00 p.m. to 5-p.m. Sectional Meetings 


(a) Reading Problems at the Elementary Stage : 
Chairman : Mr. T. B. Sethi Secretary : Miss Shakti Datta 


(i) Developing proper reading interests—survey of present day 
needs and how they can be met; 


(17) Reading problems created by auditory and visual defects in 
children; 


(iit) Children’s literature—Indian languages; 
(iv) Role of class teacher as librarian. 
(b) Reading Problems at the’ Secondary Stage : 
Chairman : Mr. P. K. Roy Secretary : Dr. G. N. Kaul 
(i) Developing proper study skills—speed and comprehension, use 
of reading achievement tests; 
(ii) Remedial reading through reading specialists; 


(ii) Reading material—its source 


and type—the school library and 
librarian; 


(iv) Reading materials as an aid to the teaching of English as а 

foreign language. 

(c) Reading Problems at the College Stage : 
Chairman : Dr. N. A. Rahman Secretary: Mr. P. D. Khera 
(i) Reading interests and General education; ` 


(ii) Student appreciation of books; 
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(i) Reading material—ancient classics of East & West, newspapers 


and periodicals; 
(iv) Research in reading problems—the place of reading laboratories 


at universities. 


6th May, 1958 
Sectional Meetings (continued) 


10.00 a. M. to 1.00 P. M. 
3.00 Р.м. to 5.00 P.M. Plenary Session 
Adoption of Reports and Resolutions 


7th May, 1958 
8.00 a.m. to 1.00 P.M. Delegates’ visit to the Project schools. 


Appendix (b) 


LIST OF DELEGATES WHO ATTENDED THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON READING 


I— Delegates representing State Governments and Centrally Administered 
Areas: 


Name of the State/Area Name of the delegates 


(1) Andhra Mr. Asaduddin, 
> Lecturer in English, 
Government P. R. College, 
Kakinada. 


(2) Assam Mr. M. Raihanshah, 
Cotton College, 
Gauhati. 

(3) Bihar 1. Mrs. U. Sahay, 
Director. 
Teachers Training College 
Ranchi 
2. Mr. S. P. Singh, 
Headmaster, 
Patna Collegiate School, 
Patna. 7 

(4) Bombay 1. Міѕѕ М. Вепјатіп, 
Principal ] 
Alexandra Girls English Institute. 
Bombay. 
2. Mr. M. V. Rajadhyaksha 
Elphinstone College 


Bombay. 

(5) Delhi 1. Miss S. D. Ditta, 
Principal 
Queen Mary's School 
Delhi 
2. Mr. B. B. Gupta, 
Principal, 
Ramjas College, 
Delhi. 

(6) Kerala 2 Mr. S. К. Nair, 
Headmaster, 
Model High School, 
"Trivandrum 

(7) Madras 1. Mr. S. Palaniswamy, 
Principal 
Government Training College, 
Pudukottai 
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(8) Mysore 


(9) Punjab 


(10) Rajasthan 


(11) Tripura 


(12) West Bengal 


IL—Specia! Delegates 
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2. Miss M. S. Beema, 
Headmistress, 

Government Secondary and Basic 
Training School, 

Cuddalore. 


1. Mr. J. M. T. Sethi, 

Headmaster, 

Government High School for Boys, 
Hasan. 

2. Mr. V. M. Inamdar, 

Karnatak College, 

Dharwar. 


1. Mr. J. N. Dudeja, 

Principal, 

State College of Education, 

Patiala. 

2. Mr. F. J. Hamid, 

Headmaster, Government High School, 
Ludhiana. . 


Mr. N. L. Verma, 
Headmaster, 
Multipurpose School, 
Nathadwara. 


1. Mr. J. C. Banerjee, 
Lecturer, 

Basic Training College, 
Agartala. 

2. Mr. S. K. Sen Gupta, 
Headmaster, 

Umakanta Academy, 
Agartala. 


Mrs. K. Gupta, 

Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, 

Calcutta. 


1. Major S. Parthasarthy, 
Psychology Department, 
Presidency College, 
Madras. 

2. Dr. T. E. Shanmugham, 
Reader in Psychology. 
Madras University, 
Madras. 

3. Mr. T. B. Sethi, 
Principal, 

Seth G. L. Higher Secondary 
School, 

Bagh Dewar, Delhi. 
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4. Mr. S. R. Sethi, 

Principal, 

Government Model School, 

Ludlow Castle, 

Delhi. 

5. Mrs. K. Bhatia, 

Principal, 

M.B. Girls High School. 

Gole Market, New Delhi. 

6. Dr. G. N. Kaul, 

Principal, 

M. B. Higher Secondary School, 

Rouse Avenue, e 

Delhi. 

7. Mr. H. Chandra, 

Principal, 

D. A. V. Higher Secondary School, 

Chitragupta Roard, 

New Delhi. 

8. Mr. A. Chakravarty, 

Principal, 

Raisina Bengali Higher Secondary 

School, 

Reading Road, 

New Delhi, 

9. Dr. E. A. Pires, 

Principal, 

Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi. 

10. Mr. P. K. Roy, 

Reader in Education, 

Central Institute of Education 

Delhi. 

11. Miss A. Chari, 

Lecturer in the Teaching of English; 

Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi. 

:12. Dr. B. C. Dutt, 

Co-ordinator, 

Department of Extension Service, 

Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi. 

13. Dr. М. А. Rahman, 

Statistician, 

HER Institute of Education, 

hi. 

14. Miss S. Datta, 

Research Assistant, 

Central Institute of Education 

Delhi. 

15. Mr. P. D. Khera, 

Research Assistant, 

саи Institute of Education, 
elhi. 
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(70 WORKING PAPER : READING PROBLEMS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY STAGE 


When the child begins his schooling, he is already using his mother- 
tongue for expression and communication. The school offers him training 
in one of the basic skills to enable him to decipher the codified experiences 
of others, understand their meaning and make their best use for his growth. 
In giving this training the school faces certain problems. Some of these 
are outlined below, and this committee may like to consider them and 
offer possible solutions. 


I. The preliminaries to actual reading: 

(1) The training of the child's senses and muscular co-ordination at the 
nursery stage. Story-telling, conservation, dramatisation, recitation, free draw- 
ing and scribbling, free use of pictures and similar activities are preparatory 
to reading and writing. Can we overlook the function that the nursery school 
Performs in the child’s education? Should not the nursery department be 
an integral part of every primary school? 

(2) Locating visual, auditory and speech handicaps and giving proper 
treatment so that no child is labelled as unable to read because of none of 
his faults, 

(3) Identifying cases of emotional set-back or maladjustment and 
making provision for their proper care. Can the schools or the teachers in- 
Charge take care of such cases, or should there be psychological clinics to 
assist them ? 


П. т, echnical aspect of reading: 

ü (1) Publication of beautiful books in clear print, with attractive illustra- 
Ons, is the responsibility of the publishers. The need for consulting 
teachers and asking for their suggestions. 

(2) A knowledge of methods of teaching languages, a sensitivity for 
the language to be taught, a correct knowledge of its phonetics and structure; 
—the need for them to be imparted with greater precision in the training 
colleges, 

t (3) The need for research studies in child-development, and for re- 

Tesher courses for in-service teachers. 


Ш, Comprehensive aspect of reading : i jf 

.(1) The need for co-operative planning by teachers and textboo 
Writers of a developmental PE of reading-matter graded in the diffi- 
culty of their contents, and in introduction of new words. 

(2) Teacher’s knowledge of the child’s home ane cultural background 
30 that the child is helped: to proceed in reading from his immediate 
experiences. 

(3) The need for individual attention due to variations in mental 
(ашу апа the child's lingual environment. Need for the teacher to seek 
1€ co-operation of parents in helping the child realise the desirability and 


Y 
alue of learning to read. 
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(4) How far is it possible in large classes to respect each child's pace 
of Jearning to read? 


(5) Would it help developing reading interest if time was alloted to 
self-reading at the elementary stage? How much help and guidance does 
the child need from the teacher at this stage to solve the difficulties of voca- 
bulary, comprehension and interpretation? 


(6) The need for teachers to be conversant in children's literature. 
IV. Outside school assistance : 
(1) Children's section in public libraries. Easy access to books. 


(2) Wide publicity given to new and good books by some organisation 
like the Children's Book Trust. 
(3) Home encouragement. 


V. The place of English in the elementary school : 

Would it be educationally more beneficial to the child, and particularly 
to his reading interests if English as a language was introduced at the ele- 
mentary stage?—The need for teachers qualified to teach English. 


(ii) WORKING PAPER : READING PROBLEMS AT THE 
SECONDARY STAGE 


Get a habit, a passion for reading; not flying from book to book, with 
the squeamish caprice of a literary epicure; but read systematically, closely, 
thoughtfully, analyzing every subject as you go along, and laying it up care- 
fully and safely in your memory. It is only by this mode that your informa- 
tion will be at the same time extensive, accurate and useful. 

W. Wit. 


I. Developing proper study skill : 


Educators in general agree that much of the success and pleasure so 
far as reading is concerned, depend on the development of proper study skills. 
Has the pupil learnt to recali detail? Has he learnt to identify central 
thought? Can he follow directions? Is he able to locate information with- 
out much difficulty ? Has he acquired good speed in reading ? 


In the senior classes the pupils are expected to acquire mature skills : 
(1) the critical analysis and evaluation of current materials, 

(2) the criticism of argument and a recognition of common fallacies, 
(3) the knowledge of the devices used in propaganda, 

(4) the criticism of opinions of different authors. 


What methods can we adopt to help children develop these skills? What is 
the use of reading achievement tests in evaluating these? Who would make 
them? How can we provide in-service training for teachers so that they 
Can render maximum guidance to their pupils. 


П. Remedial reading through reading specialists : 

Since many children do not develop proper study skills they become 
retarded readers. How do we locate them? What kind of reading material 
can we provide for them? What is the role of individual differences in 
Selecting such materials? How long should remedial instruction be con- 
tinued? How intensive should it be? What would be the relationship bet- 
Ween the remedial and the normal class instruction? 


The need for understanding the child. The need for establishing rapport 
With the child. The need for motivating him. Emotional factors in reading 
retardation. Can the teacher undertake the task of remedial instruction 
himself? What is the place of a reading specialist in a’ remedial reading 


programme? 


ш. Reading material—its source and type : 

meet the needs and interests of children. 
1 helps children adjust to physical world 
the emotional; aesthetic and spiri- 
e books їп English and in 


The reading material has to г 
One has to enquire if the materia 
and social world. Do these books meet 
tual needs of children? How can-we procure thes 
ndian languages? 


р The need for improving 
‘tractive and enjoyable. Nee 


the school library by making it richer, more 
d for supervised study periods—in the library, 
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in the classroom. Formation of discussion groups, study circles, Co- 
operation between the librarian and the classroom teacher. Need for quali- 


fied librarians. Techniques of book display. Use of bulletin boards. Class 
magazines. 


IV. Reading materials as an aid to the teaching of English as a foreign 
language : 

Problem of falling standard in English. The duration of teaching 
English. Need for studying the needs and interests of children. Need for 
grading books according to the levels of achievement. The use of classics. 
Question of vocabulary. Adapting books for Indian children. 


(iii) WORKING PAPER : READING PROBLEMS AT THE COLLEGE 
STAGE 

. Reading is primarily an individual activity or a personal problem, and 
its practice is influenced by factors like the home, the school, the teachers 
or specific personal needs. Furthermore, reading is an intellectual activity, 
which helps in the development of a balanced personality, in the resolution 
of personal needs and in the attainment of mental maturity and indepen- 
dence of thought. This particularly applies to reading at the college level, 
and this also sharply distinguishes the requirements here from those neces- 
sary for reading at the school stage. Despite the desirability of the above- 
mentioned qualities, there are students in the colleges who might be called 
deficient readers and others who have no love for books at all. Such students 
tend to entirely leave reading books after leaving college; and, even in 
their collegiate life, they tend to confine themselves to textbooks or, worse 
still, to tabloid guides to the examinations. It is not only that 
such students read precious little but that they do mot have 
the sense of appreciation for good literature. Wherein lies the fault 
for such a situation to exist? Is the deficiency inherent in the existing or- 
ganisation of collegiate education, or is it a continuation of a problem not 
adequately resolved during the period of schooling? Then аса, is there 
a dearth of good material to stimulate reading, or is the selection of suitable 
material a problem? Perhaps all these factors contribute partially in check- 
ing the development of good reading habits. 


. The sociological approach to education as something specifically episo- 
dic in character is primarily responsible for checking the growth of proper 
reading interests in the college students. Thus a university degree is re- 
Barded as an end point in education and not as an assessment. of the 
Braduate's ability to henceforward continue independently the assimilation 
Of knowledge for his still developing maturity and socially responsible 
living, Secondly, the educational system is examination-centred and the 
Student is judged more on the retention of facts than on their understanding 
and use. Thirdly, there is the convention of prescribing the so-called Rea 
books” which further limits the reading range of the students. Further- 
more, a large number of guides, guess-papers and other trash doe pare 
emerged in the market to provide a short-cut to examinations. Е ns study 
of these has deteriorated the taste for reading of the students an aer 
led to their inability in appreciating the arguments of standard T 2 
their subjects of study. Fourthly, the rival attractions of the film an ae 
radio, as convenient and less demanding means of entertainment, have dull- 


ibiliti ? S in the reading of 
ed the sensibilities which would find pleasure and profit in t c 
good literature. Еу, the somewhat definite shift in the medium of 


Instruction at the college creates a hiatus which puts the sun a à n 
advantage and, if nothing else, constitutes a drain on his intellectu m s. 
he obvious consequence of all this is the creation. of poor ва ga 
duates with no specific ability for assimilating new ideas. Any soun e ing 
Programme at the collegiate level will have to take into account a ese 
handicaps and provide some ways of remedying them. | 
These ills in the educational system have created other probem WE 
have manifested themselves in the shape of indiscipline, strikes and in i e 
general fall of educational standards. The cases of indiscipline are, after 
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all, the outcome of the lack of achievement in education, inadequate guid- 
ance and the failure of the colleges in providing proper outlets for the latent 
energies of adolescence. How can these problems be solved? Proper read- 
ing programmes in the colleges could, indeed, contribute towards their 
solution. Nevertheless, the foundation stone of sound reading habits would 
obviously be laid in the elementary and secondary schools, though it would 
be left to the colleges to foster the art of appreciation, independence of 
thought, judgement, republican attitudes and the further strengthening of 
the reading habits. The recent movement of introducing General education 
as part of college curricula is an attempt to broaden higher education and is, 
as such, a vital reform. General education aims at the integration of various 
disciplines and in the development of balanced studies. The specialists in 
this system of education would not specialise in splendid isolation in the 
pursuit of knowledge, but would also be educated in related disciplines. This 
would help develop wider perspectives and would simplify the assessment 
of the utility and the limitation of specialised knowledge. College education 
must help to develop this balanced outlook. But can these results be achiev- 
ed simply with a change here and there in the syllabi of college education? 
Certainly not. The ultimate success in the progressive integration of the 
spirit of General education in the colleges would depend on the sound reading 
Programmes of the colleges and their success in stimulating the love for 
reading. Reform of syllabi, though essential, is not sufficient and needs to 
be supplemented by sound reading programmes. 


Now a sound reading programme presupposes (a) judicious selection of 
books; (b) the love for the study of the classics and other worthy books; and 
(c) the growth of the sense of appreciation and maturity of thought. Life 
is short and the available material enormous in quantity and so selection 
becomes imperative. As a matter of fact, the selection of a book is the 
first major problem which every prospective reader has to face. It is here 
that a sound foundation in judicious selection would pave the way for a 
permanent interest in reading, whereas a slip would possibly lead to irredeem- 


able disaster. Consequently, the responsibility of the colleges for proper 
guidance in selection is great. 


Equally important is the art of developin the love for the study of great 
books, and no college can afford to n des Y Clas 


the classics of the East and 
achieved a remarkable degree of structural an. 
ings, as such, have a lucidity which is rarely to 


The study of any classical language is a strong disciplining force; but, apart 
from this linguistic Precision, the good translations of the classics provide 
an intellectual stimulation for logicality and preciseness of thought. 


2 literature is a problem interest in 
the study of classical languages is declining, it is Hale tie as е сате 
forward to encourage these studies, whether by instituting special scholar” 
ships or by organising general short term courses. A point of some signifi- 
cance is the need for instituting bilingualism in the Indian classical studies to 
synthesise and Semitic and Aryan mainstreams. 


yn e ani In the West, classical 
bilingualism is an accepted norm, though the need is greater here to create 
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in reality the “unity in diversity" of the Indian civilisation. It seems that 
So long as this is not achieved, there is likely to.be a clear division in the 
Indian classical studies which could hardly lend itself to a balanced presenta- 
tion for the non-specialist young. A happier starting point would be the 
Western and Chinese classics conveniently available in fine translations in 
English, a language still not entirely "foreign" in the country. 


The development of appreciation should be the ultimate aim of the study 
of the arts because in literature, in art and in life the only conclusions worth 
arriving at are one's own. Once the power of discrimination is sufficiently 
developed, selection would cease to be a problem. Recently two cinema- 
houses had to close down in the U.K. only because the audience demanded 
firstrate films and the authorities were unable to meet the demand. 
Similarly, in literature, when the power of appreciation becomes mature, 
readers would demand first-rate books with a consequent rise in the level 
of education. The best way of developing this sense of discrimination is, 
apart from the initiation into the classics, the promotion of the study of 
some well-developed modern international language. In the present con- 
text, English is an obvious choice, and it is here that the colleges could play 
a significant role. It is not enough that college students are required to study 
а few general books in English prescribed in the syllabus, but a concerted 
attempt should be made to widen the mental horizons of the undergraduates 
by stimulating English reading as an essential co-curricular activity. Besides, 
Mere reading would not be enough at this stage, for emphasis must be laid 
On articulate individual appreciation by the students. This Боша pO. 
be achieved by requiring the students to appraise in writing and by discussion 
their personal ideas on the books read by them. 


. The problems of reading are numerous and require thorough study. It 
७, therefore, suggested that reading laboratories be set up at various univer- 
Sities where teachers at all levels could come and seek guidance. The schools 
Could also refer individuals for guidance. In particular, such laboratories 
Should provide the technical assistance for the grading and classification of 
books, especially in relation to the needs of students studying different sub- 
jects. Besides, the laboratories should be the co-ordinating agencies between 
the schools and the colleges. Finally, the laboratories should also consider 
the personal deficiencies of the teachers themselves and, my be, the most 
appropriate place for their location would be the training colleges and the 


faculties of education in the universities. 


Appendix (d) 
GUIDE TO THE BOOK EXHIBITION 


The books and booklets exhibited number about 3,000, and are in English, 
Hindi and Bengali. The choice has been restricted to these languages as 
the schools that undertook the pilot project covered only these languages. 


The books cover three levels, i.e., grades 1-5, 6-11 of schools and the 
undergraduate classes of colleges. A large number of books in the grade 6-11 
exhibited have been read by the students of the pilot project. 


The collection contains some of the choice publications and books now 
available at the premier publishing houses and book shops of Delhi and is, 


in this respect, indicative of the range and quality of the books available to 
the students of Delhi, 


The following publishers, booksellers and libraries have kindly co- 
operated in lending books for this exhibition. 


Name of the contributor No. of books 
contributed 
(1) Atma Ram and Sons, Kashmere Gate, Delhi 630 
(2) B. N. Sur, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 59 
(3) Capital Book Depot, Nai Sarak, Delhi 11 
(4) Dhanpat Rai and Sons, Nai Sarak, Delhi 2 
(5) Frank Bros., and Со., Delhi 19 
(6) бира Prakashan, 48, Rehgarh Pura, Karol Bagh, 
New Delhi 28 
(7) Indian Publishing House, Nai Sarak, Delhi 115 
(8) Indian University Publisher, Kashmere Gate, Delhi 10 
(9) Kitab Mahal, Daryaganj, Delhi de 
(10) Makalia Jamia, Okhla, New Delhi 21 
(11) Metropolitan Book Co., Daryaganj, Delhi 4» 
(12) National Publishing House, Nai Sarak, Delhi 124 
(13) New Age Publishers, Gole Market, New Delhi 2 
(14) Orient Book Depot, Nai Sarak, Delhi 105 
(15) Orient Longmans Ltd., Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi 129 
16) Oxford Book and i © indi 
(16) ue Stationery O., Scindia House, 55 
(17) Patrika Syndicate, New Delhi А 113 
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65 
Name of the contributor No. of books 
contributed 
(18) ДЕРСЕ polishing House, Connaught Circus, 35 
(19) Raisina Bengali Higher Secondary School, 
New Delhi 526 
(20) Rajkamal Publishers Ltd., Daryaganj, Delhi 93 
(21) Raj Pal and Sons, Kashmere Gate, Delhi x 196 
(22) Rama Krishna and Sons, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi 59 
(23) Ranjit Printers, 4872 Chandni Chowk, Delhi 23 
(24) Roshan Book Depot, Nai Sarak, Delhi 11 
(25) Sarswati Press, Daryaganj, Delhi 95 
(26) Sarvodaya Prakashan, Nai Sarak, Delhi 10 
(27) Sasta Sahitya Mandal, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 412 
(28) S. Chand and Co., Fountain, Chandni Chowk, Delhi 168 
32 


(29) 


Youngman and Co., Nai Sarak, Delhi. 


The exhibition has been organised voluntarily by the principals, staff 


and students of M. B. Higher Secondary School, Rouse Avenue and Raisina 
Bengali Higher Secondary School, New Delhi. Further information regard- 
ing the books exhibited may be asked for from M. B. Higher Secondary 
School, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi for English and Hindi and from Raisina 
Bengali Higher Secondary School, Reading Road, New Delhi for Bengali 


books. 
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